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ABSTRACT 

The state of Connecticut has mandated ongoing and 
systematic professional development for the professional staff of 
each local or regional board of education in the state. The following 
guidelines were established to aid school districts and boards of 
education to meet both the mandate and intent of the act with a 
five-year program of action: (1) a strong and visible commitment from 
the local board of education is evident; (2) a strong and visible 
commitment from the school district and its personnel is evident; (3) 
the professional develojMnent program has a stated purpose which is 
related to the annual goals and objectives of the school district; 
(4) planning of the professional development program is ongoing; (5) 
implementation of the professional development program follows 
effective educational principles; and (6) evaluation of the 
professional development program is ongoing and systematic. 
Appendixes include: (1) the professional development act; (2) 
checklist for developing the format of the five-year plan; (3) 
guidelines for local districts; (4) effective approaches for 
determining needs for professional development; and (5) evaluation of 
professional develoiment in local school districts. This guide was 
developed to help the local, regional, and unified school district 
and the state's system of regional-technical schools use these 
guidelines in developing their own programs* A sa]iq)le five-year 
professional development plan for a fictitious school district is 
included. (JD) 



* Reproductions supplied by EDRS are the best that can be made * 

* from the original document. * 
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A Letter from 
the Commissioner 



^0££aJ^ teachers and administrators througkout Connecticut are engaged in the 
thoughtfid assessment of instruction and school management and in activities 
design^ to continualfy improve professional performance. The intent of the Profes- 
SMnal Development Law (PA 84-314) is to build upon these successful improvement 
efforts and to ensure a continuing process-beyond initial university preparation 
and state licensing— which will maintain and enhance the competence of the pro- 
fessionals in our schools. 

To aid school districts in this process, the State Board of Education approved six 
guidelines to help establish a framework for effective planning for professional 
development. Those guidelines reflect Connecticut's fundamental commitment to 
quality education and its belief in the importance of professional development which 
responds to local- needs and interests. 

This planning guide is intended to help eUirijy the guidelines. It offers a process- 
onented approoA to developing a professional development plan which is coopera- 
tively developed, widely approved and conscientiously implemented. It offers sugges- 
tions on the management of each step. 

In the final analysis, the success of a professional devt^lopment program wUl be 
measured by the improvement of instruction for each student in Connecticut. 




Gerald N. Tirozzi 
Cominissioner of Education 



Introduction 



Public Act 84-314, An Act Concerning Professional Development for Educators, 
contains a clear statement of purpose: ''to provide for the ongoing and systematic 
professional development of the professional staflf of each [local or regional] board 
of education." See Appendix A for the complete text of PA 84-314. 

Prior to the enactment of PA 84-314, members of the Connecticut State 
Board of Education and the Connecticut General Assembly held a series of discus- 
sions around the issue of legislating professional development for the state's 
educators* Throughout those discussions, the primary concern was that any legis- 
lation would respect the uniqueness of each local school district and lead to the 
improvement of education for students. 

In order to meet both the mandate and intent of the Act, the professional 
development program will follow these operating principles: 

• A five-year professional development plan will be developed by each local 
and re^onal school district which will address the goals of the district. It 
will have a high potential for improving student learning. 

• The plan will have a district-wide focus with provisions for district, school, 
department or g^rade level and individual activities. 

• Teachers will play a major role in the development of the plan. 

• Each district will have its own imique plan. See Appendix B for a checklist 
that may be refeired to by districts in developing their plan. 

• Each district will describe its long-tenn professional development plan for 
the five-yea r perio d beginning April 1, 1986. Each plan will include specific 
objectives, activities and evaluation strategies. While the most speaficity 
will be for the first year, the plan will also provide a firameworic for the 
subsequentfour years. 

• Althou^ each district must have its own plan, districts are encouraged to 
develop cooperative arrangements or joint efibrts when similar activities 
are beingplanned. 

• The five-year plan must be in compliance with the following six guidelines 
adopted bytiie State Board ofEducationonMay 2, 1984: 



GaidelineL 



Astrong and visible commitment from the 
local board of education ia evident. 



Guideline n. 



Astros^ and visible contmitaent from the 
school district and its personnel is evident. 



Goidelinein. 



The professional development program 
has ^ stated purpose which is r^ted to the 
annna! goals and objectives of the school 
district. 



GoidelinelV. 



Planning ofthe professional development 
pr ogram is ongoing: 
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Guideline V. ImpIementatioQ of the professional 

development program follows effective 
educational principles. 

Guideline VL Evaluation of the professional 

development program is ongoing and 
systematic 

See Appendix C for the complete text of the approved Guidelines and the 
letter from the Commissioner of Education describing their formation. 

This Professional Development Planning Guide is designed specifically to 
help each local, regional and unified school district and the state's system of 
regional-technical schools use these six guidelines to initiate or adapt its own 
professxonal development program. Educators' shelves are already hned with 
enough handbooks and manrnh that answer all the questions no one ever asks 
md answer none of the ques^cujs everyone asks. We have attempted to avoid 
these flaws by discussing each guideline, suggesting appropriate activities for each 
set of indicators and providing a management plan/checklist for organizing time 
and resources. 

See Appendices D and E for two papers which supplement the guide: Deter- 
fnining Needs for Professional Development- Effective and Simple Approaches and 
Evaluation of Profesmoncd Development in Local School Districts, 

We ho pe this guide and its appendices are useful in planning and implement- 
ing effective professional development programs that result in strengthened edu- 
catumal opportunities for students. We also hope that board of education members, 
admmistrators, teachers, parents and all others involved in the process of develop- 
ing the five-year plan will view their plan not as a document describing a program, 
but rather as a vision forecasting increased professional excellence. 
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Guideline I 



A strong and visible 
commitment from the local 
. board of education is evident 



One of the most consistent the :ies associated with effective professional develop- 
ment programs is a clear message from the local board of education saying: *This 
board values continuing education for ail professional personnel!** The professional 
development five-year plan must provide evidence of board of education commit- 
ment. The following are five indicators of board of education commitment and 
policy development Districts are encouraged to identify others. 

Indicator: The local hoard of education has adopted a clear, 
concise, written statement of policy. 

The written policy statement establishes the general intent and direction 
of professional development in the district The policy statement should be con- 
cerned with the educational values and assumptions of the district and say some- 
thing about sdiools, teaching, teachers, students, and desired results of profes- 
sional development programs. It should declare professional development as a 
district priority. Once adopted, the written policy statement should be distributed 
to all pnrfeiwionffi pmonnel and parent groups. 

Following is a sample board of education policy statement on professional 
development 



A POUCY STATEMENT ON PROFESSIONAL 
DEVELOPMENT FOR EDUCATORS FOR 
ADOPTION BY A BOARD OF EDUCATION 

Rationale 

llie cornerstone of cmality education is what happens between 
educatarandthestndfTit tfajordifl2igeaaretakmg^laggtfaflt<jj>«iplyg^^ 
edncatjgpal preceag^ Stndgnta aim ghgngmy T^Annlngy t< rhm^^ Society as 
a whole IS dias8ing--Hlemanding new skiQa firism young peoi^ 
school 

As the world charrges around us, curriculum and instructional methods 
cannot ranain^ same. Many <^the skills and mudi of the kaun^edge 
educators learned in Aeirtnttningfive, ten and twroiy yeags ago are no longer 
adequate to hdpmg s tu den t s to succeed in the worid they win ent^ 

gp^d^ffltTttTH' 

9ampU eontuittea ntxt page 
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The community is charging its schools with providing more and more 

kmds of programs Distrfrt A/WmiF expects that curriculum and 

mstruction will be geared to its students' individual needs. The district must 
respond to state and federal mandates that often necessitate preparing the 
entire staff to reach compliance with the law. 

These and many other demands make it absolutely essential that the 
district provide adequate resources for a continuing program of professional 
development for its edtzcators. 

It is not feaaible for school personnel to keep up with the complexity and 
qmckenmg pace of change only through professional reading and occasionaJ 
refresher courses. These avenues of prof^sional development need to be 
enlarged significan t ly with resources from the school district. 

Policy 

In o rder to assist district educators to maintain and improve their 
rfrertivenewjinth students amid today's rapid changes and growing demands, 
the Board of Education will: ^ . 

(1 ) Provide for a planned, ongcdngprofessiotial development 
program for all staff including the necessary funds and 
tixne for planning and implementation. 

(2) Oixectthe Siq>erintendenttoestablish a planning committee 
composed of r^iresentativea from the Board ofE ducation, the 
administration, teadiers and other appropriate staff. The 
co m m itte e shall be responsible to the Superintendent for~ 

(a) a asesmngim T ne dia te and long*tenn needs at three levels: 
district, buildings and individual. 

(b) planning, development and evaluating programs designed 
to meet the assessed needs. 

(3) Direct the Superintradent to report annually to the Board of 
Ednc ation on the professional development program and its 
effect with the recommendations for changes as needed. 



Indicator: TTie local teacher and administrator 

orgamzations have helped to develop and have 
endorsed the policy. 

wiinioJr^ and administrator involvement in the development of the policy 
wm create a saaae of ownership m and conmiitment to that document. PA 84-^ 
rewgmzM the miportancerfsteff input into poUcy development fay rwpiiiing that 
S.'^n'^ °f education develop its plan -with thTaSSI and 
w as i ntan ce of the teachers employed by such boards." 
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Indicator: Parents have supported the policy. 

It is recommended that parents be given the opportimity to review and formally 
support the policy statement Parents have a vested interest in the education of 
their children. Their imderstanding of how professional development activities 
benefit the educational program will foster their support. From a public relations 
standpoint, parents need to be reassured that educators are concerned about edu- 
cational excellence and are doing something worthwhile to en&ure their own pro- 
fessional growth. Parents should be informed of the planning process in general 
and the process of developing the policy statement in particular, before their 
support is sought. 



Indicator: The board of education has committed funds to 
support the professional development plan. 

It is recommended that a professional development line item be included in the 
budget of the district. Some creative approaches can be applied to funding 
the program. For example, one Connecticut school district reallocated its sabbatical 
leave budget to professional development Funding might be based on a formula 
that would budget "X" dollars per ftdl-time professional staff member or a certain 
percentage of the total budget could be earmarked for professional development. 
La 1983, Connecticut school districts spent an average of $80 per full-time profes- 
sional staff member (the range was $0-$588) and allocated an average of 0 19% 
of their budgets (the range was 0%-0.9%) for professional development In contrast 
many businesses gave human resource development high priority and set aside 
an amount equal to 2% or more of each employee's salary (that's $400 for a $20,000 
salary) for employee training and development. Professional development activities 
need a realistic budget Having such a budget provides a visible and tangible 
commitment to the program. 



Indicator: The policy is updated and revised periodically. 

Pr«»dures and time lines should be developed to ensure periodic review, revision 
of and recommitment to the written policy statement This process should involve 
administrators, teachers and parents as well as members of the board of education. 
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Management Plan/Checklist for Obtaining Board of Education 
Comxoitment 



Recommended 
Task 


Person(8) 
or Groups 
Responsible 


Time Line 
Start 1 End 


Desired Outcome 


Develop policy 
statement 






w ncten Doara ot 
education policy 


Develop poliqr 
review/rev* i^ion 
procedure 




! 


Schedule periodic 


Involve profession^ 
al staff in policy 
development and 
review 




j 
1 


Formal endorse- 
ment of board 
policy 


Gain sunoort of 
parents for 
poliqrnatement 






Formal indication j 
of parent support 


Obtain ftmding 
to support 
professional 
development 






Approved budget 
line item for 
professional 
development 


Other 




i 





Not later than ApjH 1, 1986, in accordance with Public Act 84-314. 
each Connecticut school district must submit to the State Depart- 
ment of Education for approval a five-year plan to be implemented 
not later than school year 1986-1987. In so doing, school districts 
should consider the following questions that relate to Guideline I: 



Do you have a wntten pohcy supporting professional development 
which has been adopted by your board of education in the last 
5 years? 
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Guideline II 



A strong and visible commitment 
from the school district and its 
personnel is evident. 



High quality resources should be committed to the professional development pro- 
gram. There are several considerations to be made in identifying eflFective resources, 
but before starting to seek "the answer^ be siire you know the question. Carefully 
examine the identified need and'pxirpose of the program or activity, then list the 
ideal resources necessary to achieve it. 

Although the number and type of resources required to support an effective 
eflfort will vary widi local conditions, it is recommended that planners consider 
h uman , finand al , time and material resources when addressing this guideline. 

Human Resources 

Indicator: The school district has assigned responsibility 
and accountability for the professional develop- 
ment program to an appropriate administrator. 

A key component of an effective profess ^onal development program is re- 
sponsible and accountable leadership which is vested in an enthusiastic individual 
who is given adequate time and resources to develop, implement and be accoxmtable 
for the progranu This person mi^t be the superintendent, a central office adminis- 
trator, a principal, the adult education director, a counselor or a t-^acher She/he 
should: 

• have a vision for the professional development program; 

• consider the professional development program to be an important part 
of henliis role; 

• participate in professional development activities for her/himself and 
in programs affecting persons for whom she/he has responsibility; and 

^ control the resources for professional developnr'^nt. 

For districts that havi the capacity to hire someone who will assume major 
responsibility for professional development, the following sample job description 
may be helpful. 
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JOB DESCRIPTION 
Director of Professional Development 

L Board Function 

Under the supervision of the Superintendent of Schools, the Director of 
Professional Development, employing current knowledge and techniques, 
is responsible to see that professional growth experiences are developed 
and provided for educatiorial personnel. This will be ;%ccomplished by 
assessingneeds of all professional personnel and develooing programs to 
meet these needs. The Director will also be responsible for recruiting 
staffjocatingandutilizingspacefor the program, and administering and 
evaluating tiie programs and facilities. 

The Director should have a fundamental knowledge of various educational 
practices, as well as a knowledge of and the ability to interpret local, 
state, and federal regulations. 

EL Duties and Responsibilities 
A. Budget 

1. Prepares a Professional Development Program budget for the 
approval of the Superintendent of SchooLs. 

2. Administers the approved budget. 

B* Commnnicmtioii 

1. Develops a communication system to inform staff of Professional 
Development opportumties. 

2. Interprets pertinent local and state regulations, as well as ctirrent 
educational trends, to participating staflFand administration. 

C« Program 

1. Assesses the needs of the partidpants based on the established 
goals of the school system. 

2. Develops programs to meet the assessed needs. 

3. Develops evaluation systems for professional development 
programs. 

D. Facilities and Equipment 

1. Locates and contracts for facilities appropriate to the purposes of 
the program and convenient for personnel involved. 

2. Assures the proper utili2.^<Kon cf facilities which have been acquii^d 
for use by the progrant 

3. Takes responsibility for the selection, use and return of equipment 
borrowed from participating schools. 



sample continuMS next page 



£• Personnel 

1. Recruits and hires appropriate personnel, as authorized by the 
Superintendent of Schools to meet the needs and programs. 

2. Administers professional development programs. 

F. Profesaional Growth 

1- Maintains an awareness of current trends in education related to 
professional development 

2. Develops and maintains contact with other professional develop- 
ment programs to learn and use their practices. 

G. Evaluation 

1. Evaluates all programs and facilities involved in the professional 
development program of the school system. 

2. Assesses all participating personnel to determine whether the 
professional development program is meeting their needs. 

H. Relatad Responsifailities 

1. Fulfills such other duties as assigned by the Superintendent of 
Schools. 



Indicator: Appropriate subject areas and grade levels in 
the district are represented on an overall com* 
TTuttee whose responsibility is to plan and help 
implement the professional development pro- 
gram. 

The superintendent of schools has the ultimate responsibility for a district's 
professional development program. However, whether it is the superintendent or 
the superintendent's designee who provides the day-to-day leadership of the pro- 
gram, that person should work with a profesaional development governing body. 
I^esently existing groups such as a curriculum committeti or the superintendent's 
advisory council can also serve as the professional development governing body. 
Some districts, for various reasons, may want to form a separate professional 
development committee. Regardless of the way in which this governing body is 
constituted, it should have: 

• representation of those who will derive direct or indirect benefits from 
the prc^ram (studies have shown that when professional staff are di- 
rectiy involved in professional development planning, they are more 
likely to consider the program to be of value both to themselves and to 
the instructional process); and 

• a clearly defined role which may include the responsibility to make 
recommendations on budget and programmmg. 
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Indicator: The district has invited persons from the com- 
munity and from outside the district to partici- 
pate on the professional development committee 
as appropriate (e.g., universities, teacher cen- 
terSj regional educational service centers, con- 
sultantSy etc.). 

Local staff should have the major responsibility for developing their own 
professional development program. However, outside ideas and experience can 
often serve to enhance and focus local planning efforts. Districts might well consider 
inviting persons from the community and from outside the district to participate 
where appropriate in professional development meetings. 

Financial Resources 

Indicator: The district has allocated a budget to support 
the professional development program. 

The professional development budget respresents a tangible commitment 
to the program and should be developed to support that commitment. When de- 
veloping the professional development budget around planned activities, consider 

• sabbaticals and other contractual items that might relate to professional 
development 

• resources required (human and material) 

• travel and per diem expenses 

• incentives 

• conference fees 

• local mini-grants 

Indicator: The district has investigated outside supple- 
ments to the local professional development 
budget. 

In the event additional state and federal grants for professional development 
activities become available during the next few years, the district should have in 
place a procedure to fc^Lke t jnely advantage of such opportunites. The person respon- 
able for the district's program can, for example, develop a ^vish list" of projects 
beyond current budget limitations and begin to collect ideas and data to support 
me need for such projects. He/she should also seek out potential supplementary 
funding opportunities from local business, foundations and individual donors The 
creative and dedicated leader will identify and successfully tap these and other 
outside funding sources. 
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Time Resources 



Indicator: T?ie district has allocated time for individuals to: 

• develop a multi-year plan; 

• assess professional development needs; 

• plan activities; 

• lead and participate in the program; 

• evaluate the professional development 
activities and program in order to make 
modifications, and 

• investigate collaboration with other districts. 

. *i. * ^'i^^ ^^^^^^ tiiat time lines be developed and blocks of time set aside 
so toat planned acttyities can be implemented in a systematic way. Released time 

l^^l^ frJS?"^!' f^^" be negotiated 

m contracts. A distnct might develop a poUcy of arranging compensatoiy time or 
short-term sadcatital leaves for individuals. 

Material Resoorceis 

Indicator: The districi has provided materials to support 
the professional development program. 

Planners should give careful consideration to what materials wiU be needed 

f2tS£!° T?®^ i° ^ professional development 

actmtaM. There should be an adequate budget for materials, enough should be 
produced for everyone, and they should be ready for use on time. 

o„« f°^^ materials will have to be purchased or developed. Others will already 
be avaJable m the distncL Potential sources of some materials include: 

Local universities and colleges 
Other school districts 
State Department of Education 
Regional ediicational service centers 
Teacher centers 

Connecticut Education Association 
Connecticut Federation of Teachers 
Community organizations 
Professional associations 

Indicator: The district has provided a list of materials and 
resources which are available to support indi- 
vidual activities. 

avail«h5ij; 'fV^ ^ resources which can be readily 

t ^Zl^^I^ '^^'^^'':!^^''^'^^''^ program. One suggestion is to establish 
JL^^r? f?^^*^^*^ a listing of available human and material i-e- 

sources A oibhography of staff development Uterature can be prepared by the 
g.fesoonal hbranan. Copies of articles and books on profession^to^cS cL be 
kei,*. m a professional hbraiy or in the staff development office. Brief ?esumes of 
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coiisxiltants, workshop presenters and follow-up resources can be kept on file. The 
State Department of Education keeps a file of human resoxirces available within 
the state. 

One caution is in order here. Do not bring in a weD known (and expensive) 
speaker only be<»use he or she has an established reputation. First identify the 
need and then find the resource. Also remember, some of the most valuable and 
helpful hu m a n resources are working in our own schools. 



Management Plan/Checklist for Obtaining School District and 
Personnel Commitment 



Recommended 
Task 


Per8on(8) 
or Groups 
Responsible 


Time Line 
Start 1 End 


Desired Outcome 


Assign adminis* 

tratorto 

program 


_ 


i 


Individual named 
and given respon* 
sibilityand 
accountability for 


Select 

representative 
committeeCs) 






Committee(s) 
formed and 
responsibilities 
clarified 


Invite outside 
persons to 
participate on 
committee(s) 






Outside persons 
participate as 
appropriate 


AIIocatBtime 
for activities 






Appropriate sched- 
ules and time lines 
developed and 
approved 


Provide 

appropriate 

materials 






Quality materials 
available in timely 
manner 


Other 









Not later than April 1, 1988, in accordance with Public Act 84-314, 
each Connecticut school district must submit to the State Depart- 
mert of Education for approval a five-year plan to be implemented 
not later than school year 1986-1987. In so doing, school districts 
should consider the following questions that relate to Guideline II: 



Human Resources 

Please provide the name of the administrator with responfiibUity for the profes- 
sional development program* 



Name of Administrator 



Title 

Has your professional development plan been developed with the 
advice and assistance of representatives from subject areas, grade 
levels, supervisors, administrators and specialists to be served by 
the plan? 

Financial Resources 

Have you allocated funds to implement the professional 
development plan? 



Time Resources 

Have you set aside time for individuals to plan and take part in 
professional development activities? 



Yes No 
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lelll 



development 
ited purpose 
} the annucd 
ives of the 



talk about quality education in their statements of 
ise underlying the need for professional development is 
ends on qxiality educators. Therefore, the overall purpose 
xent program can be defined as providing opportxmities 
-ators to continue to work toward or reach their potential 



sional development program should also focus on the 
jjectives that a district periodically sets for itself. If, for 
ieddes to target its eflForts for a given year on improving 
1 grade levels, the district's professional development 
lid have as its purpose to support that goal. By planning 
es and devoting the bulk of its resources toward one or 
ich year, a professioral development program is more 
1 impact on the quality of education than would otherwise 



Old spedfic purposes of a professional development pro- 
sed, they should be clearly written and disseminated 
ae projpram's purpose can then be translated by planners 
activities that will relate to the goals and objectives of 
a program ptupose related to a district objective to raise 
} EEsA proficiency tests by 5 points overall might lead 
ties as: 

conference on creative problem solving 

rse for elementary math teachers on developing learning 
iessona plans 

shops for junior high teachers on how to infuse mathema- 
ath subject areas 

eacfaer developing a guide for parents on how to help 
rith math homework 

evelopment program should not only relate tc the goals 
ict, but should also respond to the unique needs of each 
idividual staff member. 
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Figure 1 

Professional Development Program Relationships 



Goals and Objectives qf District 



District 
Professiona] 
Development 
Program 



School or 

Department 

PA>fessional 

Development 

Fa-nis 



Individual 
Professional 
Development 
Activities 



A school may identify a particiilar need that may not seem to relate directly 
to district goals, yet should be addressed; a school climate issue, for instance. It 
is perfectly legitimate to plan building-level professional development activities 
around such a focus, assuming that the activities will have a positive impact on 
improving the school climate. At the building level, the program's purpose should 
be to help solve Uiat school's particular challenges. 

Individual teachers and adminictrators often have unique professional de- 
velopment needs which are not shared by others, even in a group setting. Few 
district or building-level activities for example, can effectively address the specific 
needs of both the kindergarten and physics teachers while at the same time help 
tne principal transfer management theory into practice. One purpose of a truly 
comprehensive professional development program should be to allow opportunities 
for individual educators to plan and cany out their ovm unique professional de- 
velopment plan. 



The following conditions reflect the intent of Guideline III. 

Indicator: The purpose reflects the needs oC the district, 
each school or department and individual staff 
members. 

Indicator: The purpose w clearly stated in written form 
and is disseminated throughout the district 

Indicator: The purpose along with the schools needs has 
formed the basis /br ectcA school's professional 
development focus. 

Indicator: The purpose and the school's professional de- 
velopment focus have provided a framework for 
continuing education plans which have been 
created by individual staff members to address 
individual professional needs. 
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Management Plan/Checklist for Developing Program Purp 



Recoznxnended 
Task 


Per9on(a) 
orGroaps 
Responsible 


Tizne Line 
Start 1 End 


Desired Outcome 


Write and 
disseminate 

purpose 




{ 


Written purpose 
reflects needs of 
district schools 
and individuals. 
Community of 
teachers, parents 
and administrators 
all support the 
program and look 
forward to 
partidpating 



Not later than April 1, 1986, in accordance with PubUc Act 84-314. 
each Connecticut school district must submit to the State Depart- 
ment of Education for approval a fivi^year plan to be implemented 
not later than school year 1986-1987. In so doing, school districts 
snould consider the following questions that relate to Guideline HI: 



Do you have a written purpose for the professional development 
program which is directly related to the school district's annual eoals 
and objectives? 

Does your professional development program clearly address student 
needs and school programs? 
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Guideline IV 



Planning of the Professional 
Development Program is ongoing. 



One of the more significant benefits of the legislation which mandates professional 
development planning may well turn out to be that it will motivate educators to 
examme their own strengths and weaknesses and to take a hard look at ways to 
improve their practices. The legislation insists on representative involvement in 
pLanmng the professional development program by stating tiiat each board of 
education shall develop its plan "with the advice and assistance of the teachers 
employed by such boards." 



IndicatoR A steering mmmittee with a majority of members 
representing those to be served by the profes- 
sional deveiopment program has developed a 
long-range plan. 

• u ^^f°y districts will find that a permanent districtwide steering committee 
With ad hoc task forces fonaed for specific activities is the most efficient way to 
organue an ongoing effort It canaot be emphasized too strongly that the steering 
committee should include representatives of those who will benefit €nm the pro- 
jjam. A program generated firem a plan which is excellently written, includes all 
the appropriate elements but was created by an administrator or teacher in isola- 
tion, will be doomed. 

This does not mean that eveiy staff" member should serve on the steering 
committee, but each staff member should be represented by at least one committee 
member with whom she or he can identify (ie., classroom teacher, department 
chair or member, building administrator, special education teacher, central office 
staff, etc.). Each member's role ia to insure that the program is planned to effectively 
cany out its stated purpose and that the program's activities will meet the needs 
of the particular group she or he represents. Committee members share the respon- 
sibihty to ^p their particular constituency informed of the developing program 
and to seek out and reflect their input and codcer s. — o r » 

Some districts may choose an interlocking network of committees that more 
visibly represent various leveia within the district and also involve more individuals 
in the organizational structure. 
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Figure 2 

Example of a linking Fin" Committee Network 



Diatiict Steering Committee V- 



Spedal Subject 
Committees 



Building Level 
Committees 



Department and 
Grade-Level Committees 



. ^ ^^J^ ^ Figure 2, the key to this network of committees is the 
T-mking Pins", or people who head one committee and also serve as a member of 
another. This arrangement helps to assure coordination and two-way commimica- 
tion within and among the various levels in the district 

The Planmzii^ Procciss 

'I^e sue, detail and complexity of the plan depends on the size and resources of 
the school district Large, complex school districts will most likely develop larger, 
more complex plans than their smaUer counterparts. Whatever the degree of com- 
plexity, however, it is recommended that each district's professional development 
plan mdude as many of the elements indicated below as possible. 

Indicator: The plan includea a needs assessment process 
which is comprehensive, broad-based arui ongo- 
ing and which uses multiple sources for input. 

One of the most crucial points in planning a professional development 
program is the needs assessment process. It often means the difference between 
a well receivedt effective program and one whidi is a waste of participants' time 
Because this process is so vital to effective planning, and be<^use a number of 
strategies and approaches shotdd be considered, the reader is referred to Appendix 
D, ^Determining Needs for Professional Development: Effective and Simole Ad- 
proaches^ ^ ^ 
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IndicatoR The plan includes short- and long-range goals 
and activities. 



Some professional development activities will respond to short-tem needs 
such as the development of a single-use set of materials. Other needs, such as 
restoxctunng an entire educational program, will require multiyejir attention. 
Jtm others call for goals that suggest several months of actinty. Such variations 
m tune requirements must be considered in orderto allocate resources efficiently 



Indicator: 



The plan includes at least three levels of activity 
(district, school and individual). 



1 "^"^f*^ ^ ?e section on Guidehne m, pages 14 to 16 , a comprehen- 
sive plan wUl address the unique needs of schools or departments and individuals 
as well as the goals and objectives of the district. 



Indicator: 



Tfie plan includes multiple types of activities, 
(local, state, regional and national). 



nm«M.«^?K development is not a single event or activity, but rather a 
prw»s8 which mdudes a wide range of activities. The selection of a particular 
activTQr or senes of activities from among the various possibilities is determined 
m large part by coMidenng, for example, who the audience is, what the audience 
wants or needs, and why they wani or need it. When such decisions are made and 
professional development activities are designed accordingly, chances for success 
are increasod. 

Inclusion of one or more of the foUowing types of activities in professional 
abUitiM^ programs has led to the improvement of professional skills and 

Attendance at professional meetings 
Clinical supervision/coaching 
Curriculum development committees 
Field experiences 
Formal courses or seminars 
Guided practice 

Informal or formal on-the-job assistance or coaching 
Informal or formal peer group meetings 
Institutes 
Microteaching 

Minigrants to teachers to improve instruction 
Panel presentations 

Planning, researching or developing new instructional materials 
Professional conferences 
Research projects 

Simulations, role playing or gaming 
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• Small group study or task 

• Specific focus conunittees, e.g. discipline, climate, goals committees 

• Visitations to othe;* classrooms or other schools 

• Workshops 

• Writing projects, and other such activities 

Regional educational service centers, professional associations, cofleges and 
universities, private businesses, state departments of education and other state 
and federal agencies publish materials, sponsor conferences and provide a wide 
variety of resources. Although the majority of planned professional development 
activities should take place within district and subdistrict boundaries, planners 
need to be aware of and plan to utilize any opportimities whidi are related to their 
goals that may become available at the state, regional and national levels. Mem- 
bership in organizations such as THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF STATES ON 
INSERVICE EDUCATION, Syracuse University, 364 Huntington Hall, 150 Mar- 
shall Street, Syracuse, New York 13210, the NATIONAL STAFF DEVELOPMENT 
COUNCIL, 206 Oakhill Drive, Oxford, Ohio 45056 and the CONNECTICUT OR- 
GANIZATION FOR PROFESSIONAL DEVELOPMENT, c^o the State Department 
of Education will keep professional development leaders in touch with a wide 
range of activities and resources. 



Indicator: The plan includes provisions for a beginning 
teacher program. 

Induction into the teaching profession is very likely the most dif5cult phase 
of a teacher's career. All beginning teachers have some problems. Because teaching 
is a profession with no formal apprenticeship, the first-year teacher is virtually 
thrust into a situation with little or no eiq)eriential backup except that from his 
or her own schooling. 

Firs^year professionals develop behaviors in classroom organization and 
management ^ch become predictors of their future behaviors. The first year is 
therefore crucial in molding appropriate behaviors and attitudes. Early success 
breeds later success and a sense of failure inhibits growth. A professional develop- 
ment program for beginning teachers can involve such options as using expert 
teachers as mentors, providing special observation opportunities, and developing 
professional portfolios. Activities can focus on many issues but should be based 
on assessed needs. 



Indicator: The plan includes provisions for administrators 
and special professional personnel (e.g., coun- 
selors, social workers, nurses). 

Because there are relatively few counselors, social workers, niu^s and 
other special professional personnel, there is a danger of omitting them from 
profession^ development activities. These important members of the professional 
stiff should be included in the program's overall activities and given special train- 
ing in their particular areas as needed. 
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Many administrators and special professional personnel completed their 
formal training several years ago when the demands of their jobs were much 
different than they are today and will be five years from today. When planning 
professional development programs, districts should assess and provide for the 
unique needs of educators at all levels of experience and areas of responsibility. 

Other indicators of effective ongoing professional development planning 
include: 

• a process to award continuing education units^ if needed 

• connections with the teacher evaluation process 

• purposes, activities, timelines, budget and an evaluation 
process 

• consideration of collaboration with other districts 

• review and approval by local board of education 

• dissemination throughout the schools and community 



Managemem Plan/Checklist for Planning an Ongoing Program 



Recommended 
Task 


Person(s) 
or Group 
Responsible 


Time JJne 


Desired Outcome 


Start ; End 


Organize steering 
committee(s) 






Representative 
steering 
committee 
structure 
in place 


Develop 

comprehensive 

plan 






The plan includes 
provision for 
needs 

assessment 
multi-level 

activities 
multi«type 

activities 
beginning 

teachers 

administrators 

special 

personnel 
other 
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Not later than April 1, 1986, in accordance with Public Act 84-314, 
each Connecticut school district must submit to the State Depart- 
ment of Education for approval a five-year plan to be implemented 
not later than school year 1986-1987. In so doing, school districts 
should consider the following questions that relate to Guideline IV: 



Was the five-year plan developed with the advice and assistance of 
teachers employed by the local board, "including representatives of the 
exclusive bargaining representative of the teachers chosen pursuant to 
Section 10-153b, as amended by Section 2 of Public Act 83-72 and Public 
Act 83-359?** 

Does the pl«i include provision for "personnel management and 
evaluation training or experience for administrators"*? 

Are the "needs of regular and special students"* addressed by the plan? 

Was the plan reviewed and approved by the local board of education? 

(*Quoted n jm PA 84-314) 



Please indicate the major goals of your professional development program for the 
following five years. 

1986-1987 



1987-1988 



1988-1989 



1989-1990 



1990-1991 



Please complete the -*+ached activity chart for the 1986-1987 academic year. 
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SAMPLE 
1986-1987 Activity Chart 



Please attach or list below the group and individual activities planned for the i986-87 academic year. 



Need lobe 
Addresiied 


Activity 


Level; 

([district, 

School 

Building, 

Individual) 


Participants 

to be 

Served 

(Group) 


Approximate 
Date(a) 


Desired 
Outcome(a) 


1. Unsatisractory 
math scores as 
revealed by 
EERA testing 
in grades 4, 7 
and 9. 


Conference 

to l*fli<D 

awari*ne88 of 
problem 

Curriculum review 


District 
District 


A{9 elementary 
teachers and 
secondary math 
teachers 

Representative 
elementary & 
secondary 
teachers 


October 
Ivoo 

November 
and December 
1986 


Math scores on 
1987-88 EERA 
tesls raised 
6 points overaS 




instnictiunal 
woricsliups 


Buildings 


Secondary 
teachers 


November 
and December 
1986 






i^roressianal 
reading and 
computer praclJce 


Individual 


Elementary & 

secondary 

teachers 


January 
through 
Mart:hl987 




2. etc. 












3. etc. 
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Guideline V 

Implementation of the Professional 
Development Program follows 
effective educational principles. 

Among the synonyms dictionaries offer for the verb implement, the one that 
seems most fitting here is ftilfUL A district carries out its professional development 
pn^gram in order to fulfill the promise "... to mniPtain, enrich and/or improve the 
sioUa, knowledge and abilities needed by educational personnel to meet their 
profesfflMial responsibilities [and] to improve student learning^ {from the introduc- 
tion to Guidelines for Local Scfiool District Professional Development Programs 
approved by the Connecticut State Board of Education, May 2, 1984). Guideline 
V, If foUowed, will significantly increase the probability that a professional develop- 
ment pixigram will successfully fulfill its promise. 

Characteristics of EfiFec^ve Professional Development 

Adapted from a list developed by 

The National Staff Development Council 

206 OaUiiU Drive, Ch^rd, Ohio 45056 

Jieseani and experience have shown that effective professional development ac- 
tivities have specific characteristics, some more .important than others. The impor- 
tance of earii one depends on the nature of the activity and the environment in 
which It takes place. Listed below, not in priority order, are twenty (20) of these 
charactenstics. Planners are well advised to consider them carefully as they 
develop their programs. 

Involvement in Planning Objectives. Professional development ac- 
tivities are more effective when participants have taken part in planning the 
objectives and the activities. Objectives planned by the participants are perceived 
as dearer, more meaningiid and more acceptable. 

Involvement by Building Principals. Professional development 
activities m whi(± the building principals are active participants have proven to 
be more efective than programs in which principals are absent Active involvement 
means that the building principals are participants in aU of the activities in which 
their teachers are involved. 

^ for Planning. Whether participation in professional development 

activities 18 mandatory or voluntary, participants need time away from their ree- 
ular teaching or administrative responsibilites in order to plan their own objectives 
and subsequent activities. 

^ Administrative Support. For professional development ac- 

tivities to be effective, district level support should be visible. 
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Expectations. Participants in professional development activities should 
toow a) what wiU be expected of them during the activities, b) what thev will be 
able to do when the experience is over, and c) how they will be evaluated. 

• ^P*»»J™>*yfo»^ Sharing. Professional development activities in which 
partiapante share and provide assistance to one another ar« more likely to attain 
laeir objectives than activities in which partidpants work alone. 

HT,to^ Continuity. R^fessional development activities that are thematic and 
hnied to a professional development plan or a general effort of a school are usually 
more effective than a senes of one-shot approaches on a variety of topics. 

Needs. Effective professional development activities are based 
on a contmiwus a^essment of participants' needs— as needs change, the activities 
should be adjusted accordiniiy. ^ acnviiies 

Opportunity for FoUow-up. Professional development acti /ities are 
more successful if participants have opportunities to become involved in foUow-uo 



dudP^SSSJlS?*^ Practice. Professional development activities that in- 
dude d^oMtratoons, supervised tasks, and feedback are more likely to accompUsh 

*i. Involvement. Succesi?iul professiomd development activities are 

wS!lSZr^'*^ partidpaats with opportunities to become actively involved. 
Wbea -hands^n experiences with materials, active partidpation in exerdses that 
. '^laterbe used with students, and involvement ik smaU group discusJons^e 

ir, i^l?^*?^ Choice. When a partidpant diooses to become involved 
Sl^ff*^' ^^"Af ^" likelihood that the «perience will be m^a^g 

liked Peoplelilwtoberecognizedas valued, competent, 

arrrS?«^^f*„^^°°^ development activities that view eadi partidpaa 
as a resource are often more responsive to partidpaats' needs. 

C""**"*-^ Successful professional development activities apoearto be those 

narrow ^de-level raSe. a s^?op? 
and a speaficset of skilla. Furthenaore, when the partidpcmS^ ave thVaSrities 
thereahouldbeaplaaor aaet ofiastructioaalmaterials reSdy for immediateuTe 

The Presenter. Profefwional developnieat activities are more successful 
S^t S^S^te ^"^^ enthusiasm for the subject are also impor- 

eBt«J«SS^jI!f*****°* development activities that have liffer- 

eat educational experiences for partidpaats at different stages of development are 
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more likeiy to achieve their objectives than those in which all participants eneaije 
in coauaon activitiea o cixgagc 



Number of Participants. Some presentations are as effective with 100 
partiapants as with ten. However, for professional development activities requiring 
personal contact, m/ormaiity and an exchange of ideas, sev^n to ten participants 
*S?w.? ^ optaaaL The exceptions and variations appear to be based on the 
sioll at Che presenter, the organization of the activity and the nature of the topic. 

Learning Enviromncnt. Successful professional developinent ac- 
tivities, as a rule, teke place within a low-threat, comfortable setting in which 
there is a degree of "psvchological safety." Openness to learning appears to be 
MLhj^wd^en peers can share similar concerns, highs and lows, and problems 

-'^•P*»y»<»l Fatality. Accessibility of supporting materials, appearance 
of the faahty. room temperature, l ig ht ing, auditory and visual quality within the 
room, and many other physical factors have subtle but sometimes profound ttfects 
on tbe succ«s8 of the pjufessionai development activity. 

Q^P^ and Seaaon. Professional development activities w'oich take 
JSSL Jr dayfcffTe less chance of being successful than those 

hSS^'TS?*^^ ^ T^*'' professional development activities 
!i!i^i^£S ^ successful when they are sdieduled at times of the year -rhen 
aeaaonal actrntxes, parent coraferencea, holiday celebrations, and other such ac- 
txvices occur. 



^ J?* **?I!lS5f*^"^*=^ together with the following indicators suggest 

some cntaiia by which to assess compliance with the intent of Guideline V 

Indicator: The purpose for each activity has been identified 
from the needs assessment process. 

« '3?®'' relationship between the needs assessment process 
and professional development activities. When people are asked to help identify 

Wht^S!^^"" T ^ ^ be developed to address those needs'. 

W^m actmties are planned by one group for another, or organized by adminis- 

i!Li!f^-7 * "'"^ consumption bv a school 

^^^^^ Identified needs, the program is likely to l£ poorly received. 

I th^SnSf^^JtS °^ 

«««i*-?°!!i*^*°™°*^*^°*^' «ie^P««at activities first should analvze the 
^m^^l^'I^^S^' "Tif^ priorities, set r^aUstic 

„«2^ vi?^^*?"^' ^ ^ * of activities and formats 
the onw niost likely to meet assessed needs. This should be an ongoing pnxres? 

w SfLSS^^*?*™? knowledgeable about the topics ^glddressed 
by the progTMi. then: pnorrties and needs will change. The program should be 
S^ISl^^ emerging needs,^till be ^.le^omaintSn its 



Indicator: Each participant understands the purpose for 
each activity. 

Participants are most likely to understand and adopt the purpose of an 
activity when they have had input into the nature and objectives of that activitv 
The purpose should be clearly stated before the activity begins and referred to 
regularly during the activity. 



Indicator: The program provides for a planned sysi^^ 
intrinsic and extrinsic incentives. 

Consideration of incentives by those responsible for planning the profes- 
sional development program is important. Educeton.% as all other groups, are 
mtrinsicaUy and extrinsically motivated and ask the common question, "What's 
m It for me?" 

The most powerful incentives are those which provide a relationship to 
professional needs, personal needs, career life cycle goals and ftn^n^g? needs. 

Examples of Effective Incentives 

Incentives are effective when the school boar i, superintendent and teacher and 
administrative organizations: 

• ensure that the professional devebpmer.t activities offered lead to pro- 
fessional growth; 

• encourage faculty and administ/ators to join and participate in activities 
of professional associations; 

• provide contractual agreements which make professional development 
a condition of continued employment; 

• provide regular public recognition and praise for participation in profes- 
sional development; 

• encourage teacher exchanges (inter- and intra-school, regional, state 
and national); 

• recognize competence through asking informed teachers and adminis- 
trators to act as resource persons; 

• provide professional library resources which are current and easily ac- 
cessible; 

• provide a program of sabbatical leaves to study, and to exchange 
ideologies and methods; 

• reco^e and encourage service by faculty and administrators on na- 
tional, regional or state professional committees; 

• provide released or compensatory time to attend conferences, workshops, 
classroom visitations, and to serve on national, state and regional com- 
mittees; 

• provide in*service or advanced study credits; 

• provide assistance for further study. 
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Indicator: 



Indir;ator: 



Each activity provides theory, demonstrations, 
opportunities to practice on the Job and oppor- 
tunities to receive constructive criticism. 

The application of learnings from each activity 
« reinforced through supervision. 



lrt,n«i ^♦^^ too many professional development activities is to imDart 
^owledgB. to whip up enthusiasm for th*; model being presented^d eS 
^-'^l^^y understood and v^succSyTppIv what 

T.Zr Their objective is to change behavior, but people tendTo r^S^ 

SSfSl ^® "'^^ *^*=^«« ^'^ taioP'^r ^th familiar curricula 

takes time and requirea careful, systematic aumxing cumcua 

^'-^^f^ ^ .s^o'^ tJiat an effecUve profesdioaai development activitv 
Z^Sni^-f P?S°P^^.**^'^ ^« acquisition ot a sohd Sow^e b^e 
£^ ^PP^!?* P""^*^." opportunity to txyit out, offers feedback^Scr^es 

desired behavior, and suoervises its appUcation. -w«>,^emicrces 



Managemsnt ?!an/ClieckIist for Progrrjn Implementai 



on 



Recommended 
Task 


Penon(s) 

orGroap 

Responsible 


Time Line 
Start j End 


Desired Outcome 


Analyse ne#:d3 
aaaesemencs 




! 1 


Activities 
developed to 
respond to needs 


Schedule 
activities 






A balanced v/khecy 
of activities is 
provided at a 
variety of Iftvels [ 
and during optimal 
times 


Develop 

incentive system 






Incentive system 
in place and 
stnpported 


Establiah 
standards 
for activities 


— — — 1 




Activities lead to 
desired change and 
meet assessed 
needs 
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Not later than April 1, 1986, in accordance with Public Act 84-314. each Connec- 
tioit school district must submit to the State Department of Education for approval 
a five-year plan to be implemented not later than school year 1986-1987. In so 
doing, school districts should consider the following questions that relate to 
Guideline V: 

Yes No 

Do you have an ongoingneeds assessment process which guides the 

professional development program? 

Are eflForts made to provide a balance of indi'.'idual, building ar d district 
activities? 

Are activities pLinned to be held at times which optimize learning? 

Are efforts made to ensxure that learning is reinforced through 

supervision? 
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Guideline VI 

EvalucOion of the Professional 
Development Program is 
ongoing and systematic. 

The evaluation of professional development activities is an important dimension 

S?v,?^S!S^r™S'°''*°'^' of professional skills. Professional development should 
be evaluated for five major reasons: 

• to discover whether the program did whs c it said it would do; 

• and unexpeaed outcomes 

• to diagnose weaknesses in order to improve the program; 

• for dedaion making— to determine the next steps, and 

• to be accountable to those who fund and support the program. 

IndicatoR Evaluation addresses the extent to which the 
total program and individual activities: 

• are based on data collected from a needs 
assessment process in which participants 
have been involved; 

• satisfythe needs they are designed to meet; 

• provide a variety of activities; 

• involve participants; 

• are supported by the personnel, budget and 
other resources; 

* « encourage the growth of each participant, 

and 

• relate to the instructional program; thus, to 
the achievement, growth and development 
of studrats. 

Indicator: Resul of the evaluation process have been used 
to improve and to develop future plans, and have 
been disseminated throughout the community. 

nm.n,™'?^ IS sudi an important part of the professional development 

r' ^ f»Pl« to be adequately discussed in this guide, tho reader is 
SfT* "E^^ation of Professional DevlSpment IwSns 

Locd Schod Districts." It includes a discussion about the reasoK condS 

SSjI^^thSS^f.lr'^Jr "^"fS^t exaijples It a^so 

Jiscusses the strengtjw and weaknesses of both quantitative and qualiutive evaiu- 
ation and suggests that evaluation should depend on data of bo?h types. 
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Management Plan/Checklist for Program Evaluation 



Recommended 
Taak 


Person(s) 
or Group 
Responsible 


Time Line 


Desired Outcotne 


Start ! End 


Plan and support 

evaluation 

activities 






Evaiuetion is 
systematic and 
ongoing 


Use evaluation 
to modify 
program 






Program is 
improved as a 
result of the 
evaluation data 



Not later than April 1, 198«, in accordance with Public Act 84-314, 
each Cozmecticut school district must submit to the State Depart- 
ment of Education for approval a five-year plan to be implemented 
not later than school year 1986-1987. In so doing, school districts 
should consider the foUowing questions that relate to Guideline VI: 



Yes No 

Do you have a S3rstematic strategy for evaluating your 

professional development program? 

Will the evaluation results be used to modify your professional 

development program? 
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Appendix A 
Legislation 

PUBLIC ACT HO. ia 

IH ACT COMCISNIMG PSCPESSIOR AL CSVHIOPIFNT FOR 
BDOCATORS. 



B« It ecacted by the Senate and Rouse of 
H«pcesentatiTes io (Jcneral Assetbly comene'1: 

Section 1. Section 10-.220a of the general 
statntea is repealed and the follow inn is 
subatitnted in lieu t hereof t 

iU. local or reflfional bcacd of education 

ahall provide an in-secTice trainintj prograa foe 
ita teachers, ad«inistratocs and guidance 
perjQonel who hold the provisional oc standard 
certificate. Such prograa shall he approved by the 
state board of education, and shall provide such 
teachers, adnin istrators and gnidance personnel 
irith inforaation as to the natur« and the 

<iruqs, as defined in subdivision 
(17) of section 21a-2«0, and alcohol to health and 
personality developaent, and procedures for 
discoaraqlaq their abuse. 

J!ii »0t LATB8 THAM APRIl 1, 19flS, RACH LOCAL 

2L"5i5"i' "ocATioir SHiti Etrrtop, hith 

THE ADTICI AND A5SISTAHCS Of THB TEACHERS RHPLQTED 
BY SOCH BOtBDS, MCIOCIBG B EPfiESBFTATITES OP IHf 
EXCIOSITB BABGAIHIBG BBPHBSEHTITf OP SHCH T»ACH1fRS 
CaOSEll POBSMIT TO SBCTIOH 10-1f!3b. AS AflfNCEC BT 
SBCTIOH 2 OP POBLIC ACT 83-72 AID PUBIIC ACT 83- 
?!l:«ii!fE HESOOBCtS AS THE BCAFO CEinS 

snmit to thi state board CP 

BDOCATtOB POB APPH07AL A PIVE-TEIB PLAN, TC B" 
IBPLBBEHTtD HOT LATER THAN SCHCOl TEAR 1986-1987. 
HL r?*!!- PBOflDB POB TBE CHGOtHG AMD 

STSTEBATIC PBOPESSIOHU DBVILCPBEHT OF T!!E 
^iSfifffiS**'^^^*" HEBBEBS OP EACH SUCH OCA SO, 
PEHSOHHBl HAHACBHBHT AMD BVALOATTOM 
TBAIHIHG OB BXPEHIEHCE POB ADBIIISTHATORS, |MC 
ll^l " RBUTEO TO BBCOLAB ABC SPECIAL STUOEHT 
BEEOS. THE STATE BQABO OF BDOCITIOH SHALL CEVBIOP 
S?£5?i5"^. ™ ASSIST LOCAL AMI* BEGIOHAL lOARCS OP 
BBOCATlOB IB OETBHHIBIBG TAB OBJECTITES OP THE 
PLABS ABO IS COOBOrBATIBG STAFF DBVEIOPHEHT 
ACTI7ITIES tITH STODEHT BEEOS ABD SCHCOL PBOGBABS. 
BACH LOCAL ABO BBGIOBAL BOABD OP BOOCATIOB SHALL 
RE7IBB AB9 BBTISB ITS FLAB AT IIAST CHCE 27ERY 
FITE lEABS ABD SOBBIT SOCfl BPtlSBO PLAB TC THP 
STATE BOARD OF BDaCATlCB FOB APPBO^AL AT SOCH TIHE 

*^ 8CAR0 OF EOOCATION 

SBALL PBESCBIBB. 

ISL THE STATE OEPaRTHBNT OF SOOCA-^ICH IS 
ABTBCBIZEO TO PR07IDB IMSTITOTES AMHOALL! FOR 
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Substitute House aill Ho. S223 



S™^^"^"'' EDUCiTOBS. SOCH IHSTITDTES SHALL 
SraVE AS BODEL PHOGBAHS CF PFOFESSIONAL 
OfTBLOPIEHT IKD SHALL BE TiOGET BT EXEBFlAUY 
COHHECTICOT TtACHBHS AHD AOflTHISTSATORS A^IO BT 
OTHBa OOillFISt; INDITinOALS AS Si?lECT»r» Bt "HF 
STATE DBPABTflEMT OF ECOCATIOM, 

198« ^* ^""^ shall take effect July i. 
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Appendix B 



Checklist for Developing the Format 
of the Five-Year Plan 



1. Does the plan cover five vear^ r,n inor 

Ooej It include a soecuic iLrf^n lJ"' ^0- 

9.r.Ml p,a„ for VeT»i!lUM? years/ y"r and a more 

aTare/Je" :;7peV,V;c''o:;e'cr,sr 

-«s,^Vt.r:jMere:Vo,"e^r.'r.n:t,vVr"'*'" 

«. Are appropriate activities Identified for each objective? 
5. Are individuals Identified as responsible for each activity? 

?o°"*eTac°^?v"lt'?e7?' ° and tar„t dates 

7. Is there specific evidence of accomplishment for each activity? 

c«tS*''hV°'a'cti:rt;r u'T^'rV rvr°"'' '-""t'-^ 

resource needs .nd"a„t1c';pat*Sd"?.s:urc'es";;:?;esr°^""°" " 
• {^-™nri;rat?,reVrd'.''rvarfn' the^dVstr?"??'"' 

?nnrit°;"rd''eV?""" '-"tlfled and placed 

1. Has the Plan been approved by the local board of education? 
J. Does the plan demonstrate a relatlon.hi™ ». 

student achievement and enhancing opportunities? " 
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Appendix C 
Guidelines for Local Districts 



Connecticut State Board of Education 
Hartford 



RESOLVED, that the State Board of Education corrwends the work of the 
Professional Development Council, approves the "Guidelines for Professional 
Development In Local School Districts" and empowers the Commissioner to take 
the necessary action. 



Approved Hay 2. 1984 

(Date) 
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Connecticut State Board of Education 
Hartford 



To: State Board of Education 

From: Gerald H. Tirozrl, Commlsslonei of Education 

Subject: Guidelines for Local School District Professional Development Programs 

"S"^de11nes for Local School District Professional Development 
Programs have been developed by the Local Planning Committee of the ConncctUat 
State Professional Development Council. The full Council has endorsed !Je 

?nrt ^h' II "r"? ^° S***^ Board for discussion at this timr 

and wm be on the agenda for action at the 2 May State Board of Education meeting. 

The Council was formed 1n December 1979 when the State Board of Education and tne 
Commissioner became concerned about the need 1) to maintain high sJanda?ds for 
currTt certification process moreVesponsUe to 

current realities, and 3) to ensure the continuing education of Connecticut's 

aSS SJI t?rJ/'M"h'^'''l°''':. '"''^'^ recommending 5o 1 les 

Jn .Sn ^^'^'■"^ "^""'^'-s of the Council were chosen 

to represent the major educational organizations 1n the state and other 

edwat"r°"^ ^"^ Individuals concerned with the professional competence of 

IntTtVJa l?^^*/''c/'*T^^ submitted a report to the State Board of Education 
J^ioJt ^h"*J "^commendations for Ensuring Professional Competence." The 
InSnJJtpJ .J or**^ the Board on 7 April 1981. Subsequently, the Commissioner 
appointed three new committees to work on the recommendations and charged the 
dlstM^ts guidelines for professional development In local school 

In developing the guidelines, the Council took Into account the fact that 

aS;?oa es' o llT' W'.'' f^^^ ''^^'^ orco^Jl?tment. and 

approaches to professional development. As a consequence, some school districts 
have to exert greater efforts than others to provide effective p?og?ams for tSe r 
IV. J!,?. administrators. To aid local boards of education wUh s proces 
six guidelines were developed which establish a framework for effective 
professional development. They are: 

Guideline I. A strong and visible commitment from the local board of 
education 1s evident. 

Guideline n. A strong and visible commitment from the school district 
and Its personnel 1s evident. a«.nuui uiitnti 
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APPENDIX C (continued) 



Guideline ill The professional development program has a stated Purpose 
wn,cn is related to the annual goals and objectives of the scnool 
district 



Guideline IV. Planning of the professional development program 1s 
ongoing. ^ ' 

Guideline V. Implementation of the professional development program 
follows effective educational principles. 

Guideline VI. Evaluation of the professional development program is 
ongoing and systematic. 

Wn?I;!^^^r ^""""P""* ^ ^'^"S states, research on teaching and 

learning, and concepts from business and industry. 

The Council presented a draft of the guidelines for corment at a statewide 

llrZlVZ k" ^ '^'"""'^ ^" Ninety-Six teachers, administrators, 

parents and business representatives attended and the guidelines now reflect tne 
contributions of that diverse group as well as those of Council members 

If adopted the guidelines will provide a framework for the professional 

inr! Tr i^H?"! ^" Connecticut's rh.npn,|P which will be required of all 

^]J'''°K ^^'^'^'^Ic Plans will be submitted to the State Department o 
Education by June. 1985. and approved and monitored by the Department 

^J^K^^y?,*''!" can form a foundation for Improving teacher competency 

which will. 1n turn, lead to Improved student learning. ^"'^ner competency 



2 May 1984 
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APPENDIX C (continued) 



Introduction 

A professional development program Is a planned, ongoing and 

J T^^^. °J designed to maintain, enrich and/or improve 

IJ^I I ^"'l abilities needed by educational personnrl to mrct 

their professional responsibilities. The ultimate goal of a professional 
development program 1s to Improve student learning. 

knoui^nl^J IIV,''^ *T^!r' ^"'^ administrators to broaden and deepen thMr 
knowledge, their understandlntj of the teachlnq-learninq process tneir under- 
standing Of students and their perception of themselves anS JJ^; colleagues 
IL . l \^?JVV°.''^^' ^ responsibility of Individual educators and 

the school district. Vital to suc-ess Is a school district's will?ngnes to 
insure continued proresslonal development of Its teachers and adminis ?a or° 
and to encourage them to keep abreast of recent thinking in their fields. 

It 1s generally agreed that the most worthwhile professional 
development activities have some or all of the following elements. They: 

0 are ongoing programs; 

0 require the active participation of the participants In the 
planning. Implementation and evaluation of tfle activity; 

0 deal with concrete, day-to-day problems of educators; 

0 Involve theory, demonstrations, supervised practice, feedback 

follow-up observation and support on the Job. where appropriate; and 

0 provide for sharing and mutual support among educators, students and 
parents • 
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APPENDIX C (continued) 



j ^ written SchooT Board Pnncv SunnnrtW. pf Profp..inn; ! Pevelnnmpn. 



I. II. Coinm1tment_of_^g i District a nri_Pprcnnn^7} 



i..III. Purpose Of ProfP.T ional QevPin p n,ent PrnorW 



IV. Planning] 



i VI. evaluation 



Effective Professional 

Development Program = — 

I v. Implementation 



I improved Ski] is and Ahn nies of Frtn^^^ 



j t H P R 0 V F D L F A g N t\ 6 F n g S j U D P N T 



IJ 



FI6URE 1 

IMPROVED LEARNING I^OR STUDENTS THROUGH EFFECTIVE PROFESSIONAL DEVELOPMENT 

PROGRAMS IN LOCAL SCHOOL DISTRICTS "tVELOPMENT 
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APPENDIX C (continued) 



inifi.J H * ^ guide! nes are proposed to assist each school district to 
5?i n^JL?r„«^''Ii? professional development program for Its educational personnel 
Six guidelines. Illustrated In Figure l. are Identified and. within the dorument 
suggestions are made for Implementing them. These gui.lel1n« should prove use?Jl to 

d t?;J?r.;j1hT:t':';"''"^'°"i ^"^^ '•^^^^"^^ ^^^'-'^^ educat1on/urUi choo 
districts and the state's system of vocational-technical sJthools. 

evident"^ ^' ^ ^"'^ ''^^^''^^ commitment from fhp ^nr.y k»..h education 1. 

INDICATORS 

- The local board of education has adopted a clear, concise, written 
statement of policy. 

- The policy Is updated and revised periodically. 

- The local teacher and administrator organizations have helped to develop 
and have endorsed the policy. ucveiup 

- Parents have supported the policy. 

" I^!-fo^n;^f'^""*^°" ^" conmltted funds to support the professional 
deveiopfRtnt plan. 

Sr?onnel " "ev tdent" "*^ '"'^ commitment from the .rhnni Hi strlct .n. ^f. 

INDICATORS 
Human Resources 

' IIl!ff«;«I Vl^'^^y^ has assigned responsibility and accountability for the 
professional development program to an appropriate administrator. 

' Jn''rn''I?!%f"*'^**'!-f''*" ^""^ ^rade levels In the district are represented 
on an overall committee whose responsibility Is to plan and to help 

nJSffT!?^n^!^'*''°^"^°II^' development program (e.g. curriculum committee, 
professional development steering conralttee, etc.). 

' If!*'^?!''!*^* has invited persons from the community and from outside the 
district to participate on the professional development cotimlttee as 
appropriate (e.g. universities, teacher centers. RESCs) 
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APPENDIX C (continued) 



Financial Resources 

- The district has allocated a budget to support the professional 
development program. 

- The district has Investigated outside supplements to the local 
professional development budget (e.n. grants). 

Time Resources 

- The district has allocated time for Individuals to: 

0 develop a multi-year plan; 

0 assess professional development needs; 

0 plan activities; 

0 lead and participate In the program; 

0 evaluate the professional development activities and program 1n 
order to make modifications; and a a 

0 Investigate collaboration with other districts. 
Material Resources 

- The district has provided materials to support the professional 
development program. caiiunai 

" j;:f tllVilV, "St of materials and resources which 

art available to support Individual activities. 

GUIDELINE III. The professional develon ment (P.Q.)nroar;,m h>c a stated 
purpose^w hlch ^-related to the annual l.u niL Si^es of t.l'Vr.L 

INDICATORS * 

" 15^ ^J""^*^ '^^^"^ ""'^^ 0^ tf'e district, unique needs 

Of each school or department and needs of Individual staff members. 



District P.D. 
Purpose 



I Goals an d Oblectlves^f District I 




ndlvlduaJ P.D 
Plan 



" t'J?oSg";;u"%Je 5]"?J?t!'^'^' ^"^ disseminated 

- The purpose along with the school's needs has formed the basis for 
each school's professional development program focus. 
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APPENDIX C (continued) 



- The purpose and the school's prof esslona/ development focus have 
provided a framework for continuing education plans which have been 
created by Individual staff members to address Individual 
professional needs. 

GUIDELINE IV. Planning o f the professional develoorrgnt prooram Is orgolng 
INDICATORS 

- A steering committee with a majority of members representing those 
to be served by the professional development program has developed a 
long-range plan. 

- The size, detail and complexity of the plan depends on the size and 
means of the school district; I.e., small school districts do not 
have the same kind of plans which are needed by large, complex 
school districts; 

- The plan Includes: 

0 a needs assessment process which Is comprehensive, broad-tased 
and ongoing and which uses multiple sources for input; 

0 short and long range goals and activities; 

0 at least three levels of activity (district, school and 
Individual); 

0 multiple types of activities (local, state, regional and 
national) ; 

0 provisions for a beginning teacher program; 

0 provisions for administrators and special professional personel 
(e.g., counselors, social workers, nurses); 

0 a process to award co'itlnulng education units. If needed; 

0 linkages to the teacher evaluation process; 

0 purposes, activities, timeline, budget and an evaluation process; 

0 consideration of collaboration with other districts; 

0 review and approval by the local board of education; 

0 dissemination throughout the schools and conwunlty. 



GUIDELINE V. Implementation of the professional develoomefit nroar am follows 
effective educational orlnclplesT — 

INDICATORS 

- The purpose for each activity has been Identified from the needs 
assessment process. 
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APPENDIX C (continued) 

- Each participant understands the purpose for each activity. 

- The application of learnings from each activity Is reinforced 
through supervision. 

- The program provides for a planned system of Intrinsic and extrinsic 
incentives. 

- Each activity provides theory, demonstrations, opportunities to 
practice on the J- b. and opportunities to receive constructive 
criticism. 



GUIDELINE VI. Evaluation of the Professional development program 1^ onqolna 
and systematic. 

INDICATORS 

- Evaluation addresses the extent to which the total program and 
Individual activities: 

0 are based on data collected from a needs assessment process In 
which participants have been Involved; 

0 satisfy the needs they are designed to meet; 

0 provide a variety of activities; 

0 Involve participants; 

0 are supported by the personnel, budget ano" other resources; 

0 encourage. the growth of each participant; 

0 benefit participants; and 

0 relate to the Instructional program and, thus, the achievement, 
growth and development of students. 

- Results of the evaluation process have been used to improve and to 
develop future plans, and have? been disseminated throughout the 
community. 
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OETERMIWI/SG MEEOS 
FOR 

PROFESSIOMAL OEVELOPMEIIT- 
EFFECTIVE AND SIMPLE APPRoJcHK 



Prepared with advice from 

and tiic 

Connecticut Professional Oevelopaent Council 
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PREFACE 



This working paper Is designed to suggest strategies fcr determining 
needs* for professional development activities. An underlying 
assumption of this paper Is that no single neeJs assessment aporoach . 
strategy or forma t is sufflcent for olannlm and Implementing a 
professional develop ment effort . It Is strongly suggested that several 
strategies or approaches be used. 

Further, It Is Important that the distinction between needs 
assessment and performance evaluation be made clear. Needs assessment 
compares the Individual or group to an Internal standard or standards — 
the Intent Is Improved performance of the Job. Whereas, performance 
evaluation attempts to compare an Individual or group to some external 
standard or standards and the Intent Is usually directed at 
considerations for job promotion, compensation or retention,** 



Also known as 'meds assessment" or assessing needs.' The 
Information contalnsd In this working paper Is based largely on 
•Oeterra1.i1ng Training Needs: Four Simple and Effective Approaches" 
by Donald L. Kirkpatrick In th© February 1977 issue of Training and 
Development Journal. ' 

**For further discussion of these important Issues, see Gary Leske and 
Steve Frederlckson In Needs Assessment for Vocational Education 
Administrators. Minneapolis: University of Minnesota. June 1981, pp. 
4 and 5. 
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INTRODUCTION 

V""*"* ^ ^'"^^^ "^"P^ a professional development 

Sn??r?? runn ng down a blind educational alley - from using time. 

^Jhlo? 4.1"**^!. ^" P^'ograms which do not satisfy student, staff or 
scnooi district needs. 

There are five types of needs which should be Included In a needs 
asiessraent process. The five types are: 

1. normative need 

e.g. test results Indicate math scores below grade level 

2. expressed need or demand 

e.g. teacher requests for assistance In malnstreaming 

3. anticipated need 

e.g. curriculum committee plans to introduce new science program 

4. comparative need 

anothe?"^*^ education classes exist in one school but not in 

5. felt or perceived need 
e.g. what people want 

perceived needs is valuable, a needs 
assessment, to be valid should not rely solely on what people want. 

A critical point is the Importance of using a variety of data 
sources and a variety of formats. Too often, planning ?s based so?eW 
^iwt'jlf'nn'''''"''*^""' P"«'"e"tly. teacher perceptions arJ 

lll nJ^ foni*"*"*'' r"'^^ instrument. Relying on one data source 
:??leJaV?nToLtro„.'"' ''''''^^"^ »^ P"9^-^ based on 

of }lvBl^ll S««^V\'!!r "^^'^ considered -need- to be a combination 
Of level 9f necessity and discrepancy on some dimensionrsK 

Good needs assessment practices can be summarized as follows: 

h«!il""«!!.*.-*!!i"^1 .4"'' pnqoinq process. As staff member:, 
become more knowledgeable about the topics, then awareness of 
tneir needs change. The more successful professional 
development programs continually issess participants' needs. 

" SJJJIH"*^ assessment of needs requires flexibility in program 
flesign. if emerging needs are identified during — the 
implementation of the professional development program, the 
program should be able to adapt to meet these needs. 
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!?!r!,„r"* j"*, * visible relat ionship hpfwpan thg hp.Hc 
assessment and the nrofe.si^n.T dp yeioomgnt nm^r.m ron^.."!:?' 
a neeas assessment leads people to expect that the professfonai 
development activity will be developed to meet those needs 

° IWl^^i^^l' °"" "'^'-'^'^P^-^""^ about their needs must be viewed 
as important . Participants should be Involved In planning ?Je 
needs assessment, ranking needs, and making program decisions. 

0 Needs assessment Information should be gathered fro m more than 
""'^ usin g ditterent data collecting technique^. Thi? 

JSJ^°?i5 results In a njore comprehensive Identification of needs 
than can be accomplished using a single source approach. 

Effective assessment Includes both the exnre?<prf hpphc 
participants and the documented needs of their stK Prof esslona 

2uJcoS:r"o'f "JIJ ""^f'i'' """^^ ^'"•''"S'' quest1onSarr«. inte"^? 
ani nuSnina'^f^ •v^^^^tlon. professional Judgment based o^ obser^aJVon 
and planning, and existing school district coninlttees. 

Student needs might be documented through analyses of test data 
attendance statistics, course evaluations, or intervlJL results ' 

Concerns expressed about programs by the board of education narpnt* 
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I. STUDENT NEEDS 

A. Achievement Data 

Primarily in the form of grades and test scores, student achievement 
?howina . "u"^"^ analysis of student achievement, those 

d^:; op^sr "?.o^ar ""L^.e^A-se.^^ ..T\vLi ^?"s"^n?;;^^ 

embellished or recognized. strength can be 

If» for example, there are Inconsistences in s 5+iirf»n+'c ^-^^.^ 

Tn de lanin^ '.fV.?t^ ^^/ta collected by other means caJTJs2?J? 
in designing effective professional development programs. 

B. Fomal Testing 

In this age of accountability, competency testlna 1? 
In Connecticut, the 9th grade proficiency teJt the 3m ^th „h\'!: 
grade standardized achievement tests" 'as well as the JrJjSriJJ 
^h%'"s«"^nr*ci^;:' *° -^^y^' Vconc\Vned" c^" 

: nepj:U;^atr^^ EJ^fu^tloTanr^rmlSVa'tlo^AVt^Tp ^UT 
Uui^ulZTrr^. ^^"^-^ scor{nV;e?ow^^'; 

'''■^^•sslonal development programs on how to remedlat* amnn 

"< "Vtest ar.'o?t5» 

C. Course Evaluation 

is a basic activity in any professional development program " 
0. Existing Student Data 

to the next can be used to determine professional deveiapn^nt ne?dl 
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Interview Results 



?nt.V."^I'J'' way of determining professional development needs Is to 
7HU l!n educational process - the students 

This can be done either Individually or by group. Since manv 
students are obviously very opinionated concerning the merits Sf 
f\Z^\ teachers, and. If their Innaturlty can be property 
f gured In the equation, their views can be very beneficial to those 
planning professional development programs. 

Parent and Cflmminlty Perception of Student Needs 

ill- ♦/""'"'^x ^y^!""^ 5"°"^^ encouraged to Implement 

parent/conimjnity advisory groups In schools, as they brlnT a 
concerned audience to the teaching learning process. Parents at 
east through schoolboard representation, should become partTc1pan?s 
1n any curriculum affecting their children. They knoS what ?h^y 
want from an education. ^ ^"^^ 

h« ^J*^^!'?? Pa""t/coinmun1ty Involvement In educational Issues may 
n« V\ especially when "single Issue- organizations 
Jpn.fJJ! ? ^"O'l'^lnately Influence school curricula, the 
benefits of strong Involvement will more than offset the negative 
aspects of extremist groups. "rr^ex tne negative 

Professional Judgment of Student Needs 

Professional educators Interested In improving the dtllverv of 

educational services to students are In critical pos t?ons ?o 

determne the quality and quantity of those services The 

?h2'ra1 c^V/^f*' ''I' '''''' psychologists aSd' speech 

;-!rf:! '^^ ^^^^ assistance to the general educators In 

developing programs for assisting special need students. 
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II. STAFF SURVEY 

A. Paper and Pencil Techniques 
1. Questionnaire 

needl"' XV^nn^fl^" * ""P*"'' "^^^^'^ ^" determining 

Sh"2s;d to%nnriV°"^ '"""^'^ '"-^"f- specific, and 

pnrased to solicit short answers which can be used to determine 

training needs, the scope of the training, and the course content ' 

Before using a questionnaire, the needs assessor <hn,nrt 

recognize that while relatively large numbers of people can be nluVd 

there are some disadvantages which must be kept Vn K For examp'Je. ' 

a. returns cannot be guaranteed* 

J-^H^IT*^''?^ ™^ ^" t^""* and money to compose 

send out, collect, tabulate, and analyze- compose. 

VV^nt^Tnrn^^^! misinterpreted 'in the data analysis. 
?«po^esV and '"^ ^° ""detected and not elicit Jalld 

d. many people tend to react negatively to requests to fill out 
formal survey Instruments and will not reveal their -reaT 
needs - they do not respond conscientiously. 

chnniH^'"' 'J"''^ assessor who decides to use a questionnaire 

rpn,h^!^*J°f^"^ a questionnaire which will provide valid and 

th docu^'t ""Vi:"' conveyed ?n 

tms document. There are many sources that will flssis* 4« 

questionnaire design. For ex'ample, CovJ??^ ( 977) ' pe 

Guidelines .nd PM.,... f^, Constn.rtln^ Suest nnnl rp? '"'-; 
particularly helpful. (A copy of the author's important po ints 
for constructing a questionnaire are Included - See AttachmJn^ 



01) 

2. Checklist 



A checklist contains a detailed list of naaHe or 
ndlrectly related to needs. Respondents aJe asked ?J checl^ tTe 
Items about which they feel they would like to have more skill 

or a"rea'1?'Vesl^fMS''' ' ^i'' Progra:,Tti;u 
nlt/ii-H ^spcnslbinty may be broken down Into a list of 

cSeck 5st "S^h ^''^"^'"^ ^" ^°Slcal sequence on the 

^e\^N":iucatYo'narne7ds^""'' ^' 
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asslstina in ♦H^" " Individualized basis for 

assisting 1n the design of an Individual's professional 
development program. A checklist should never be used to^eSea 
indiv dual or program strengths - items not checked n„ 
checklists Should be Interpreted, If at all as areas whicJ 
respondents perceive as -no-need- items, not as -strength !? 

cllTkUstT ' ' ""^'^ ' ""'^ s sm t 



Interviews 



t3"»Vt?in '7o/„'JI';V"' '.""^f """'•'"tured conversjHons designed 

The length of time required for an Interview will nfto„ roH,,/-- 
the number of people who can be polled Interviews be 3e v 
useful In gathering Information that will be perceived as 112 
cred ble than that gathered through a written questionnaire ?nr 
people are often more comfortable talking than writing nlus 
Interview responses can be checked for claritv Tn♦»!:^-.^ ' 

Vf'tcJll - "•1xed^ntrrv1'eL';V^'o;1def an" n't 

nV '"^ ^"^^P*" P''0*'1"9 that is not possible ?J 

i:"odrarrJcV1U\7^"?^^ ^^^^ collection/ inii: 

1. Structured Interview 

^« sjr^^tured Interview Is rigid in its design and 

dS rwUh a";rJ;filL"'^ 'n^o"4t1on and 

nJJrf!t.l7nJ P'^*^'*^^"*** a*"** o<^ interest. Questions have been 
SIS h*? k!? ^"^ systematically organized; the analysis of thS 
sJiSral fo,JS" nf".?"*^* '"'1°': *° initiating the study. Of Se 
iJte^^ J Th^Jt^r'^S^L^^^"**''^^ the most coimwn uses an 
interview schedule which Is a printed questionnaire This 

^nUl/ei^'/nVr ^"^-^1-- ^"^^"9 thVVntTre co'ursJ' 

cmLc. nf ltl'«* '^•''^ "o*" the wording and the 

sequence of the questions are Identical. 

2. Unstructured Interview 

The unstructured Interview is designed to ohtam 
nformatlon In a flexible and subjectlvf manner. ?he 

'''' ' predetermined set of questions 
cL.Vn.."" personal Judgment to order or 

sequence questions during the actual Interview session The 
rltSn".^ questions asked often Spends Sn the 

respondent's answers. No attempt is made to secure Identical 
nfonnatlon from every Individual. The unstructured InlTrlul 

Isse«int <t"H""; ^"'^"^ ""-^y P""" 0^ planning a needs 
assessment study when the purpose Is to gain insight Into 
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?n!I^'?!, ™" preliminary phase will laent1fy 

3. Mixed Interview 

e*. Jhe mixed Interview uses the best elements of both the 
structured and the unstructured Interviews. 

Group Process Techniques 

<H-«+JJ!!"* several group process techniques which can be used In 
Identifying professional development needs. They all allow 
part cipants to talk to each other when Identifying needs 
clarify the needs Identified, and to get 1nr.^d1ate feedbacic 

1 . Bralnstorahng 

offerfn'?^Iir'!!J!l"<^J^ * "'"''ff" generates an unrestrained 

Offering of ideas or suggestions about educational needs by all 

?rtn!;L ^M?"'': The group Is convened, a problem question 
ILL tJ',;"^ ^^'^ brainstorming begins. If the question is not 
lll^ iJ Kf/*""K' V^'. participants a few minutes to think 
about It before beginning the session. Individuals In the group 

Ju'est'fon" "thM'' ^''^ "^^^^ answrr^nl thS 

question. These are recorded as quickly as they are stated 
Rules for bralnstonslng include the following: 

0. No criticism Is allowed. 

0. Unrestricted thinking Is encouraged. 

0. As many it as as possible are sought. 

♦« ^-f^*^^ * predetermined time;, the list of Ideas Is examined 

n«ds TrJ^n^^rJ^*"" 'I ^t' ^"^•'"^onal deveCSn? 

Ilff Brainstorming should generate a wide range of Ideas In 
this free-flowing atmosphere. 

2. Buzzing 

Drof«<"inil"i^ f^" f ^""P technique used for Identifying 
LJifLl Tnlo*'*'''^''''"*^* " ""5^5*5 of dividing thZ 

rJJo«<V. J*^""'*' ''^ P*""""* Each group 

Slo?n! / Chairperson and a recorder. On signal, each Jroup 
begins to discuss the question at h?5,d. The chairperson keeps 
things moving While the recorder writes down all the Ideas 
^IJ*."*- ''^ * predetermined period, the groups 

qJJu'oT/ ^"^I'-P*"'" 0^ •ach group reports whaV the 

wM?ten on ^Th??;^ "3"^ the recorder's list. Each item Is 
?id;«!.rf h„ ^^^P cart. Duplicated Items are 

indicated by adding a mark after the original statement. When 
all groups have reported, final ideas are added from the floor 
Later the list Is classified for further use 
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nAr*^r^nll\ll L """^"^ technique to encourage Individual 
participation In the group process and to prevent a vocal 

L •f"'f,?4"*?"^!?^! meeting. It requires that the group 
eader be efficient and diplomatic In organizing and guiding a 
large group. ' 

3. Nominal Group Technique 

The nominal group technique Is a group process model 
developed for problem Identification and planning to 1den??fJ 
rank and order needs statements. The procedure consists of the 
following steps: 

a. Pose the question about professional development needs. 

b. Working alone, each group member writes responses to the 
question. *^ 

c. The needs generated Individually are then written on a chart 
or board, asking each participant to respond in turn. The 
round-robin listing continues until there are no further 
ideas. 

claJlfYed*"* """^^ statements on the list '.s discussed and 



«. eroup members independently select and rank a specific number 

Ir.'^inil? Pn**"*l on a 3 X 5 card. Results 

are tained for the group. 

^* ^^^?lII1^a^y\"t"e"" ^""^ clai-lfl" the ranking obtained In the 

«V "^^'.J/ """"^^^ aggregated to develop a 

list of priorities for professional development needs. 

thinnHi* ."S"^ 9'"0"P technique provides adequate time for 

cla'-l'^ylng Kieas. It also provides 
a nwthod for combining ideas In a balanced manner and developing 

rafWX ♦*!. for professional development needs that 

reflect the group's Judgements. 

4. Participant Evaluation of Professional Savelopment Programs 

nroffJ]fn„*tri^*J"^ * technique that Is useful at the conclusion of a 
professional develo^nt session. Each participate Is given a number o? 
J X 5 cards 4nd asked to respond to a question such as t n^i^d 

lVklT.\\^V''r' 'VIL"- '"'~^*^9e abouVthls 'sulject ■ or ""woi 3 
] a^.i J.H related experience,- and other such examples. At a 

$ ?; • A t!m.'Vi«it ^^^--^^-rltlng out responses, one r«ponse to a 
* i ^ usually 5 minutes, and the slips are 

collected. The leader later classifies the slips and analyzes the needs 

IjflduTVf ''^f '''T''' """^ « a cJerk%n""hl 

^fliJv ^pprfh^^j 1"'^'''*^^" ^^'^^^y, 9lven. Based on adult learning 
tilhnliue ' ^^"^ ""^^ assessment 
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Workshops 



workshop 1s a technique which brings a group together 
to develop further skills through actual practice In a telchlJg 
function, such as lesson planning or developing individual 
education programs. As the group pursues Its workshop goal 
chere may emerge evidence of Individual and group needs for 
further training. These may be noted through observation by the 
leader, or the workshop evaluation may provide an opportunity 
-for the participants to Identify needs for further training 
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III. OBSERVATION 



l?5?In?i« J * Of purposive and selective watching, counting 

n lJr V' l'. sn»nin9 of objects or phenomena as they tak^ 

place. Observation Is often used when documents are not avallablp 

JhTVvof o^lnVn^^Vr provide ?he reVeache 'w? S 

the type of Information needed. For Instance, a school supervisor mav 

5^""t1on teacher to determine If the teSSS^ris aJlJ 
i^re vJlid'^^'J^''^^"''*' handicapped students In the cU srwm 
SiL „hl.«V* be acquired through observation than If the persons 
being observed are asked to report their needs. persons 

1. Determine format for observation 

2. Identify site or observational situation 

3. Gain permission to observe 

4. Record observations using one or more of the following- 

a. Recording on predsstermlned schedule or checklist 

b. Note taking in narrative form 

c. Tape recording observations as they occur 

n™^"^"^'*'"**^?' through the use of such planned observation 

de;"oD^.;t":if ?n' W^'' ''I' ''^^''"^"^ng needs for pttZToll" 
oeveiopment within their schools. In order to strenathen their 

?1^^'?nL*L«St'H"'"'\V''"*l"' ^"^y cr'.tlclsms tf whlch Such 

oJs2;;i?1on^JI S;d«r"^A'fn*^'n'' ^^^^gested that systematic method 5f 
oDservation be undertaken. One such approach might start bv usina thp 
seven (7) characteristics of effective schools: ^ 

J. Strong administrative leadership 

2. High expectations 

3. CJear school mission with an emphasis upon basic skills 

4. Time on task and opportunities to learn 

5. Frequent pupil progress monitoring 

6. Parental and community Involvement 

7. Safe iiii orderly environment 



visuil roor'rf"%hl*'^'. Vl^' S""""' that Observable or 

fisusj — E^oof of the existence of some of Its orlnclTTei — 77~nn+ 

X ; :'ila?tTJ?„';/-.i?T^*^' the"a "ce Of e 

principle might be Indicated by an excess or lack of activities In one 

be sSSeih'.;'lS V ""I "I "^'"Ple. although It woJId 

be somewhat self-serving for an administrator to evaluate Uem #1. and 
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environment- as Indicated by bedlam throughout the halls InJ 

lltllllT'. ""^9" tt^^her) expectations'' might not easily be 

observed, but one may want to take a closer look at this area if there 
IZlZgJ" ' consistency in teacher behavior througJout^'h" 

adniiS?<tr."^^r? t systematic approach in observations. school 
JS?ir„rnf-c?^ "'"^"^^ to defensible decisions 

dfriXw/ development needs and become much clearer about the 

J ed for det?JnT""'"/'l'? '"^^^^ 2""=" approaches St be 

used for determining training needs for personnel as well a? 
determining resource needs fnr materials and facilities 

IV. Advisory coninlttees 

«?^J?n^''Tdl\?nlv*''''""fJ' *° o'-S*"^" information from 

existing advisory committees. Often school districts have a 

wSf^courc^^^^^^^ ^"^^^"^^ co^lttees education 

can h. a V'' J^Vn^ ' councils, and other.. Each connlttee 

can a source for Identifying needs In their particular area An 

. nJ?Sr"LH'*^'*^'!^ t^^^^'y committees Is that they* have 
I 5J H "V^"^ relating to their cc.cern. 

fc ' r ^;"'^;«"ta9e of son« committees Is that they are narrow"; 

- "''t "av« a broad enough educational perspective. 

V. Performance appraisal 

IJnr?f*r "iirr" °/ performance appraisal programs Is to accurately 
f;"^ performance of an Individual and to help that ne" 

?^^^d.\^™^„^';'^' ^^r^ indicated, implicn ii%hls apSJo^.n 

Is the detemlnatUn of needs for each Individual. -pproctn 

schools using objectives-based (job target) aporoaches to staff 
?««h"?na°"the":hr.V:" Professional development'^ program's ?Sat'°su pJ t 
Jia5J]JL ronrH^'^V." °" 'i"^'" administrators are to be 

mJ« i-oan**^"? professional growth with professional appraisal 

makes sense— legally and pedagogical ly. 

analJs1%^Tf^«.fJ..,n'''''^°''T* P^S'-^n'S can be offered based on an 
JjroVwJLr t"^,*^^?."''''" objectives. A district might collate 
Ihl cni^n nl.^L''^^ l**^^ ^" *° ^"^"^^fy connonalltles. Once 

«^v1tT. raS^ h. Identified, professional development 
d5scJ« !S of if designed to address these needs. (For a detailed 
nrofi« 0^.1 ""li*..""* performance appraisal to coroborate 
professional growth, see leacherEyalMtl on • a Guidebook fnr 
Connecticut School Districts f979) QUiaebook for 
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VI. STATE AND FEDERAL GOALS 

the afla?rV„/"*"/T* u?"^^ complete without taking Into account 
the goals for students which are set hv sociPtv a+ c 

ar. usuan, d.,.,op.d b, f.d.ranSm\ Vr/'ollfgJJ.rnSs. 

It Should be mentioned, however, that within the recent na?* 
roles of federal and state governments have been subjected tS VeaJJd 
debate. Washington is Insisting that less government Is Se"^^^ 

«MlT"federarr„rn'l^' "^^'^^^^^ beeTesta Ished by 

t 11-, state governments and the prograirs that were flnrtli 

0 science eoucatlon 
0 special education 
0 gifted and talented 
0 bilingual education 
0 sex and race equity 
0 metrics education 
0 consuiwr education 
0 law related education 
0 career education 
0 vocational education 
0 adult education 
0 basic skills 

The Connecticut State Board of Education out forth a * c* 

statewide goals for education In the Five Yea? Ll^l^n^..;! ' ' !! 

Thousands ofTonnectlcut c\tUeZ 
^^n Ve^.V^^^ ^" developing these goals. Thousands of others have wo "!d 
1n comnmnltles across the state to develop local educational owls !hich 



The Statewide Goals for Education are: 



Soal One: Motivation to Learn 

To realize their potential to learn, students must be 
highly motivated. Therefore: 

Connecticut public school students will develop strong 
motivation by responding to the high expectations of 
their parents, tsacfters and school administrators; by 
understanding and striving to fulfill personal 
aspirations, and by developing the positive feelings of 
self-worth which contribute to responsible behavior and 
personal growth, health and safety. 

Goal Two: Mastery of the Basic Skills 

Proficiency In tfie basic skills Is essential for 
acquiring knowledge and for success in our society. 
Therefore: 



Connecticut public school students will, to their full 
potential, learn to communicate effectively In speech 
and writing; read with understanding; acquire knowledge 
of and ability in mathematics, and strengthen 
decision-making skills. 

Soal Threa: Acqulsltlv'^n of Knowledge 

Acquiring knowledge leads to fuller realization of 

Individual potential and contributes to responsible 

citizenship. Therefore: "ponsioie 

Connecticut public school students will acquire the 
knowledge of science, mathamatlcs, social studies, the 
arts, literature and languages wftlch Iti^s to an 
understanding and appreciation of the values and the 
Intellectual and artistic achievements of their culture 
and other «:ultures; and will take full advantage of 
opportunities to explore, develop and express their own 
uniqueness and creatlvltly. 

Goal Four: Conpet«nce In Life Skills 

Students are challenged to fanctlon successfully in 
multiple roles: as citizen, family member, parent 
producer and consumer . Therefore: 

Connecticut public school students who complete 
secondary level studies will have the ability to make 
Informed career choices; understand the responsibilities 
of family membership and parenthood; Ji^s prepared to 
undertake the responsibilities of citizenship in their 
couinunltles, In the state, in the nation and In the 
world; and have the skills, knowledge and competence 
required for success In meaningful employment or be 
qualified to enter post-secondary education. 
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Goal Five: Understanding Society's Values 

To be responsible citizens and contribute to positive 
u.MalV, students must understand and respect the 
underlying values of this society. Therefore: 

Connecticut public school students will appreciate 
d versity and understand the Inherent strengths In a 

JhriV/V*" "^-^^y^ ^hey -11' understand and respond to 
the vital need for order under law; thay will acquire 
the knowledge necr^sary to live In harmony with the 
environment and actively practice conservation of 

JJ-rJh.r?"4"lH"li. '-^^^ '*«P«* the humanity 

they share with other people. 
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POTENTIAL SOURCES OF OBJECTIVES 
FOR NEEDS ASSESSMENT 

State Level of data collection and related Hlustratlve sources 
° feSSlSjJS^s/"^'"^ ''^ Education priorities, policies, rules and 
Er'^JJ"* Comprehensive Plan for Elementary and Secondary 

^ Connecticu t Laws Concernlno fdiiratinn 

0 Master Plan for Vocational and Career Education 

0 Results of statewide proficiency testing In the hacic sumc 
Educational Evaluation and Remedial Assistance (EERA) 

Local Education Agency Level 

a Local Soard of education policies, rules, and regulations 

° «c?e5?lSal"JfnM-c''"?'*'!K^ ^"'^ reconnendatlons of 

accrediting agencies and other education Institutions 

0 Public hearings for professional personnel and/or lay connunlty 
0 Minutes of local boards of education 

Federal and state mandates and court declslors 

JJSIiyi"!)'"' ""^"^ ^i"" concerns by Instryctlonal 

administrative, and support personnel. msxrycxionai, 

. Research results concerning teacher effectiveness 

dlJtr(cT assessments conducted within the state and 

Vocational education programs and guidelines 

cSJ?!?S72i*r^.*/^ professional development committees, 
curriculum committees, administrator advisory cownlttess 

Follow-up studies of high school graduates 
cSnirrJnces^^frjareSts"^"' ^" 
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0 Goals and objectives of professional organizations 

0 College requirements and requirements for graduates such 
employers' reconmendatlons yraouaxes, sucn as 

Learner Level 

0 Classroom performance results 

0 State testing results 

0 Perceived Interests of classroom pupils 

0 Systematic pupil assessment of curriculum and instruction 

^ii^^^^l standard needs assessment. It Is Important that 

staff members be given opportunities to raise their s1ghtsXJondthe?J 
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ATTACHMENT 01 
Guidelines and Criteria For 
Constructing Questionnaires 



A. Title should 

1. Reflect the content of the Instrument. 

2. Be concise. 

3. Be written In language easily understood by the respondents. 

B. Introductory statement should 

1. Include a brief summary of the Instrument's purpose 

2. Include an appropriate statement concerning the respondents' 
confidentiality. 

3. Include a motivator for the respondent. 

4. Use language which Is appropriate to the level of the respondents. 

C. Directions should 

1. Be complete, unambiguous, and concise. 

2. Be at a language level appropriate to the respondents 

3. Tell the respondent how to dispose of the Instrument -^nce she/he 
has completed it. 

4. Specify how accompanying answer sheets should be filled oct 

5. instpct the respondent how to deal with t terns wMch are not 
applicable. 

6. Specify the approximate amount of time req^^1re>j to complete the 
instrument. 

D. Demographic section should 

1. Be limited to only those variables that will be used zc answer 
specific questions. 

2. Portray the relationship of the respondent to the object of 
measurement. 

3. Make certain items optional. 

4. Use language appropriate to the lang> - level of the respondents. 

E. Writing Items 

1. Rating scale. 

a. The stem of rating scale Items should be written In a single 
dimension. ' 

b. The response sets to rating scales should be written In a 
single dimension. 

c. The response set of a rating scale should be logically tied ta 
the stem. ^ j uu 
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ATTACHMENT Dl (continued) 



m^^^;d^^"'ava1Ub^v;" '''''' "° ^^-^^ 

f. Directions for how to use any specific type of ratine scale 
shou d be included, along with appropriate examp^es^ ^ 

2rrltT.tl\::'^i \" "^^^ ^^^"^ ^"'^ responses should be 

apr..rt.pr1ate to the level of the respondent. 

:1a 1'**^°/ format, selected should be easllv 

understood by all of the respondents. ^ 

JesJSnsJ"^* """'^'^ " " "lased 

ISJe'd"?e°c"??or' ^"^^^^ ^" 

k. Avoid using global terms In response sets. 
1. Rating scales should Include from three to seven cateaorle? 
m. Allow for a »not applicable- response when IppJSpMatT 
n. Analyze the results of rating scales. ^PP'^oP^ate. 

2. Qualitative selection Items 

h Si """Ponses should be stated clearly and unambiguously 

c* ^^I Itl T. !* *PP"P'-1*te to the respondent?. ^ 

c. ;n^e stem should be stated In a single dimension. 

a. rne response should be exhaustive 

e. The response categories should be mutually exclusive 

f. Directions should be supplied for difficult Items 

3. Supply Itaas 

b. Sufficient space for responses should be provided. 
F. Structure and Format 

^' ci^f^nt."""^^ according to item types or similarity of 

^' Se'°;SsJeV2f. '""""''"^ *° ««« -^^^h they can 

^* p!??«e.°^ instrument should be related to respondents and 

4. The instrument should be clearly reproduced. 



pJt^^•:t1nrS^:2t1or^1re^^^^ 

Evaluation Training Consortium. 1977. (Unpublished ^1^*") ^ ° Virginia. 
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ATTACHMENT D 2 



A CHECXLIST OF ACTIVITIES FOR STEPS IN THE NEEDS ASSESSMENT PROCESS 
K State Concerns 

. Identify targst population (Individual or group). 

2. Identify People and Roles 

Determine who win manage the needs assessment 

Determine needs assessment planning team 

Identify those who will conduct the assessment 



3. Plaji the Needs Assessment Data Collection 
. Determine needs assessment goals. 

olllZlnl ""'^J """i"""* '^^^^ collection strategies. 

lUe^mnt. " resources required for needs 

Develop data collection plan and time-line. 

4. Implement the Needs Assessment Bata Collection 

rVJl'^l Instrumentation and recording procedures. 

rlutl"^ J"*^ instruments and procedures. 

Collect needs assessment data. 

Tabulate data collected and sunmarlze results 

Analyze results and report to planning team. 



5. Disseminate Results and Set Priorities 

Prioritize needs for professional development. 

DnoMi?;-H''"3'''J''^ °' t'"' ""^ds and select 

prioritized nee^s for professional development. 

6. Design the Professional Oevelopment Program 

Identify the target audience. 

Identify needs to be satisfied 

Describe training or activity to be offered to satisfy the 

Identify who will be responsible for each activity 

InlTnlu^^^^^^^ task'-mcludlng 

incentives to be offered to training participants 
Identify how progress and accomplishments will be'assessed 
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ATTACHMENT 02 (continued) 



7. Continue to Assess Needs 

Determine strategies for continuous assessment dur1n 

conduct Of professional development program. 

Reassess needs when program has been completed. 

Evaluate progress and accomplishments. 



f??I^JL.'^**?„l*''* k'T /0«*enn1n1ng Training Needs: Four Simple and 
Effective Approaches' by Donald L. KIrlcpatrlcJc In th- rahr,./r« -.0"° 
Issue of the Training and Development Journal . " ' 
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Evaluation of Professioiial Development 
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EVALUATION 

or 

PROFESSIONAL DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMS 

IN 

LOCAi SCHOOL DISTRICTS 



Prtpared with advlc? fron 

The Local Planning Conwlttee of the 
Connecticut Professional Oeveloptnent Council 

«nd the 

Connecticut Professional Otvclopnent Council 
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The Complexity of the Problem 

Steps In a Planning/Evaluation Process 

Setting Goals 

Evaluation to Assist Decision Making 
Measuring Impact on Students 
Attachments 

El Quality Practices '.n In-Service Education 

E2 Examples of Evaluation Plans for Different 
Types of Programs 

E3 "Reflections on Evaluating Teacher Centers: 
The view From an Iron Cow" by Michael Patton 

E4 'Assessing the Impact of Staff Development on 
educational Improvement" by W. James Popham 

E5 Greenwich Staff Development Center: 
Evaluation Forms 
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The Complexity of the Problem 



«nv 1, ?^""^ "^'5"'' *° "^^^^ 9"^^ ^^^^ been achieved. 
ILJiJ Jp^^.'^f"! ff'^«'*'"1"g accomplishments with Intentions. For 
example. If the Intention Is to check the operational capability of an 

?o?The ;eh?"cl/'tJ"V" ''I'' *r P^--*^ that must f'n?t1n 

lrLi<!L J? !f I *° T .'"'^^ ^"^ reliably. On a machine there are 
lllMln '^il'^^'i' ^9*^"* which every aspect of operation can be 
Tset nu^hJr «7 accomplished by cSeJkIng 

a set number of Items for which there Is a particular standard-1n the 

a?;a^mint'".„r^T''''•H " """"" and level. whe2l 

alignment, and battery charge. 

Evaluation of less tangible subjects such as learning or teachlna is 
much more difficult and complicated. Unfortunately, all too often the 
f^H*"."""*, a precision and ease In the JCaluatlon similar to 
nSf .i^ip " mechanical things. Evaluating learning 1s 

Jn^* ! process. Single measures of achievement or 

aptitude such as standardized tests, often accepted bv the oubllc as 
adequate Indicators of student growth and potential, tell, at best on?! 
a part of what an Individual has learned. Although test scores hill 
rVnl^ r evaluation profile, much more data must be collecteS to 
a comprehensive evaluation of educational achievement. Where there Is 
concern for the quality of educational experiences, as wel' as fo? 
outcomes, evaluation becomes Infinitely more complex. 

asseI5?n^''fJuL*t?^n^^'''f^"+°"*^?*^'J°P"«"* ""^^^ than 

nlJr . \ °! students. Therefore It must Include a variety of 

l^ll\J example. 1n professional development w.. r^, be as concerned 
.re !ith 'Jhr"*:*' satisfaction with the ex,.' ...-/of learning as 
we are with the outcomes of learning. Primarily, are concerned with 
several categories of outcomes. Including evidence of; """'^""^^ -^t" 

0 knowledge, skills, and attitudes acquired by teachers; 

0 teacher behavior changes and Improvement of self confidence 
caused by the knowledge, skills, and attitudes learned; 

° .1" '="'■'■^"1"'". nanagement, and school organization caused 

by what has been learned; 

0 changes or Improvement In student knowledge, skills, and 
attnudes—and chan-jrss and Improvement In behavior- caused by 
the first, second and third items above, and oy 

0 community Impact of the program. 
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Data lollected on the above categories win contribute to an 
effective evaluation. Such data also will provide evidence of the 
participants' degree of satisfaction with professional development 
activities and the school nprovement such activities generate. 

Steps In A Planning/Evaluation Process 

Effective evaluation Is part of a total planning process. The following 
steps provide a simple approach to planning and evaluating any level of 
professional development In local school districts from d1str1rtw1de 
programs to a single activity. Examples are given In Attachment E2. 

0 Set goals for the program (based on a variety of needs 
assessments). 

0 Determine specific c;tcomes ("As result of this program I/we win 

Se0 

0 Oedde on foniiat(s) for program (Individual activities, mini 

awards, workshop, visitation, conference) and participant's 
(teachers, adinlnlitrators, specialists). 

0 Identify decision makers. 

0 Decide what data 1s needed to determine to what extent qoals are 
met and when and by whom they will be conected. 

0 Implement program. 

0 Collect and analyze data. 

0 Report data and analysis to decision makers. 

0 Determine follow-up. 

0 Set new goals. 

Attachment E3 contains a list of questions which can be useful 1n 
setting up an evaluation plan. 



Setting Goals 

A question often asked when evaluating professional development Is 

^TIJ J° ^^^^ question and to be consistent 

with the definition of professional development used 1n these dooments 
It is necessary to have a clear statement of the goals and objectives of 
the school district. Then the goals and objectives of the professional 

Jjlltn^?'?!!! o?^?". "r J*** «tab"shed to help meet those goals. 
Evaluation will look at the extent to which professional development 
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"If"^ district's goals and objectives. Unless the 
district's goals and the professional development goals are clearly 
eJaJultlo'n Impossible to perform a mean ngfal 



-**JIlf of a professional development i -;gram and the 

Sl«uJ^h?:"A T «!.«^"^*^<"' largely to how specific Inl 

2!«nrS ! H^M°\\^/"*l are. Questlof i about what Is to be 

!Sf H«4 Im k^** •'^"'^ °^ ^""^ collected to determine whether 

if Jop M n ^ ^"^l occurred must be answered early In the program, not 
after the program has ended. 

Evaluation to Assist Decision Making 

llu^ctZ ^^^?o V^i".""*^^ influences what kind of data should be 
?S':a^''2ise?ec1?lVn~'"' '''''' ^^-^ P"^-™ 

0 Professional development leaders need Information In order to 
improve, expand, or terminate the training 

o Administrators and school board members need Information In order 

1"®* "i^iT program should continue to receive 

funding and at what level. 

0 Teachers need Information to decide whether to attend, support 
and endorse the program. aut'M"' 

" JjifJf!n.*r** "^TJ' °J Children whose teachers and 

administrators are belBf trained need Information to support the 
teachers' and administrators' time away from students as they 
endorse or protest the school board's use of their tax dollars tJ 
tI"*!Il«Hrf evaluation scheme which was developed 

to measure the effectiveness of training for business and 
industry has been modified for our use. See Figure 1 be ow 
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FIGURE 1 
AN APPROACH TO EVALUATING 
PROFESSIONAL OEVELOPHENT PROGRAMS 
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In Figure 1, the goals of the program are listed under question one, 
the observable outcomes from the program are listed under the second 
question and decision makers who will probably use the evaluation 
information are listed under the third question. The goals and 
observable outcomes would be listed according to the nature of the 
program. 

When using evaluation to assist decision making we suggest Involving 
a representative cross-section of prime movers from each of the major 
decision making bodies. Remember, those most likely to use the 
evaluation results are those who take part In designing the evaluation. 



Measuring Impact on Students 



Rhetorical statements are frequently heard that the ultimate criterion 
of the utility of a professional development program Is its effect on 
students' learning. But too frequently this criterion Is used to 
denigrate a program. The question Is asked, "But what Is Its 'real' 
effect^".1s It helping children?" 

Must each program have a direct Impact on students? Is It always 
possible? Some programs may be inspirational, designed to arouse 
teachers Interests and to motivate them. Others may train teachers In 
general principles which, when applied, will improve learning. Programs 
may improve cooperation among teachers with the expectation that aspects 
of schooling which require cooperation (such as redesigning or 
integrating a curriculum) will occur, and that t»;ese Improvements will 
in turn, stlmaUte greater learning. 

The designers and developers of each professional development 
program should attempt to spell out the effect their training activities 
should have on students. Whenever possible, each professional 
development activity should describe the steps from the activity to the 
classroom, and from teaching practice to student learning. Argument 
should be made for this design and reasons provided to support *he 
projection cf these effects. 

But effects or students cannot always be pinpointed. The evaluation 
issue is whether it is appropriate to apply the criterion of having a 
demonstrable student effect to a particular program or service 
Designers, developers, managers, ought to dcc1«1e as precisely as they 
ifH J*'*^ ^ student effect, what that student effect is 

likely to be, and what its relative magnitude is likely to be. If that 
cannot be done in a concrete and specific was-, we ought to forget about 
rauisuring student «ffects for that particular service and discuss 
whether or not the service has other value*; which are important and 
whose effects can be measured. Fcl1ow1n«j an approach to measuring 
student effects when they can be e?j{fe£ted; 
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Consider looking at Increased student productivity or on-t^sk 
behavior and a variety of different kinds of effects. If students re=d 
more books than they nave read previously as a consequence of a teaching 
technique adopted by a teacher, that behavior Is evidence of a student 
llrV.l °nf significance. If they undertake a greater 

nrrin^H 1*°"!:°^*'^^" ppojects. a Significant student effect has 
SkJ^I ask more questions, a student effect is occurring 

Which might have other effects on learning. otturnng 



Another possible student effect Is Increased Interest ar shown by 
the amount of time students are willing to spend wsrking on projects, 
for example, staying after school or coming early to work on a project 
Increased Interest would also be Indicated by requests for additional 
work, by more requests for assistance from teachers, by Increased 
i?n n2 ^° ^""^ asking more questions, by being more 

1llVr.t 1° Pftlclpate in discussions. These behavior chanaes are 
Indicators of Increased motivation. Increased productivity, and 
Increased Involvement In Instruction. They are Important changes In 
stucents. ^ 



mdir^Jirc J t outcomes If not all of them, are the klnc-s of 
Wk?Jo- ,„ ^" «^«ther something Is 

working- In class. They are valid Indicators of student effects. They 
!Jfth7r „17,^ ^° measure, and data gathered on them could assess 

whether particular programs are having such effects on students. 

An argument by James Popham supporting the need to evaluate the 
impact of professional development programs through the use of student 
test scores Is Included In Attachment E 4. siuoeni 
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Another approach to measuring Impact on students 1s described In a 
monograph edited by Elalf^e Thompson, entitled "Using Student Change Data 
to Evaluate In-service Education. Her chart w^ n shows how student 
Change resulting from professional development pr. ,/ams can be evaluated 
Is reproduced * . ^jgure 2. 
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FIGURE 2 

STEPS IN EVALUATING IMPACT ON STUDENTS 
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In the body of each step ln Figure 2 1s a dp^rrinfinn 
1.c,ud,„, the fourth step, can the student change' queVtlon reasonaS^y'Se 



ATTACHMENT El 
Quality Practices In In-Service Education 

Introduction 

This document Is the result of a year-long effort of ^he Task Force 
on Quality Practices In In-Service Education. Th? task force s 
one of five established by the National Advisory Board to t^e 
National In-service Network to lay the grounaJk for the 
development of a functional service delivery system of In-service as 

^HhM K ^ K. „ jyste'ns 0^ comprehensive personnel development 
established by Public Law 94-142. wMmcn, 

nprllln.'"!!!^^'!^'; of the Quality Practices Task Force consists of 
persons with varied backgrounds and experiences In student advocacy 
general and special ed..-at1cn. and professional development The 
IVt^l ,;-^-^^'«^b11U1es of the group InclSSe working 

?^^L.^„„'V** edu...t': . agency, a local education agency. I 
professional organlzuwlon. a research center, a non-profit 
corporation, and an Institution of higher education Although the 
experiences and affiliations of the Membership necessarily af fee? 

?S%e*l\^^'"he'^^^^^^^^ ^^l^'l^^' expressed are not intended 

to re.lect .he employing agencies of the members. This group shares 
a comiron concern for and commitment to the Improvement of In-service 
education programs, particularly as applied to programs for gpJeral 
educators working with students with handicaps. ^"^"^""^ ^^"^ ^-nerai 

The primary purpose of this document Is to provide planners with 
Illustrators cf quality practices for the planning. Implementation 
and evaluation of In-service education programs. The activities 3f 

^"-"''vlce education program are comsldered to be a proce-s by 
which educational personnel are. as a result of the process 
Jh2 P«Pa''ed and vpd-ted with specific knowledge, skills, or 

the attitude necessary to nert.rm their role. 

The Task Force recognizes that the statements of quality practlcp 
are not all Inclusive. The time and funding restrictions have 
prevented further expansion and Illustration at this time 
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ATTACHMENT El (continued) 

Lt^"a"^iJI ''''Vl^'f J" In-Service Education recognizes that programs 
The, function' '"^ organization with'n 21??^ 

A formany adopted written plan of In-service for tne district or 
prepared. It should describe all co^onents Jf a 
comprehensive system. This plan can then be used as a basis fo? 
s^"Jo"'^^^"hVpXa?..''^""^"^ communication purposes 

' o%:i"z1|[o^^f s^^^^^'Jl^hWch^^t^rt^s! 

0 Written policy exists to support the In-service education program. 

0 The assumptions and theoretical rationale underlying the 
In-service program are explicitly stated. ^ 

0 The in-service education program design describes the 
organizational role responsibility and support for p"m1nS 
Implementation and evaluation of the program. Planning. 

0 Procedures exist ta assure the program of adequate fiscal 
material, staff, and facility resources! «equa.e nscai, 

0 federal, state and local policies pertaining to the in-serv1ce 
education program are studied by planning participants. 

° program design Includes plans for facilitating the 

Irtipleffientatlon of quality practices throughout the system 

° 1n-serv1ci» program design ls long range and provHes for 

ongoing Implementation support and evaluation! P-^o^i^es ror 

0 Inforwtlon about In-service activities Is sw^^-i^- ]v 
comm^.iicatefc .o ail audiences concerned. * 

II. Quality Practices 1ft In-S*rv1ce Education a/e a s ne . f» rao.i* 
1n programs which are collaborative. s.,neo to result 

Collaborative approaches to In-service programs are the most 
effective. Incluriing participants, students, and the corrniunlty ji 
program planning, delivery and evaluation can resul? 5n iJcreaseS 
motivation, strengthened support and maximal resources increased 

° ?cLn?'n!r^^^^ ""3^*"' provides opportunities for all 

school personnel to act as participants. 

0 Personnel from ujencles Involved or af fee led by the In-service 
education program are Included 1n the planning process 



0 All groups which are affected by the In-service educati 
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ATTACHMENT El (continued) 



° ih\^%%'^"oss"V;;''" '"^^"'^ ^'"'^"'^ teachers/learners 

° JhJ%*J"r" r^^l *° f""*"" ^"elusion of cotmunUy resources for 
the In-service education program. 

0 Participants and o+hers affected by the In-service education 
program are major providers of data for evaluation. 

III. Quality Practices In In-Service Education are designed to resul* 
In programs which are needs based. aesignea xo resu,. 

systJm""7t"d T."Vf^\l\t.'''^^°'c educational 
sJ^pJaihpninn ^hl^ V , ^"^^ *^'«'=y ^^^^^ t^e Contribution It makes to 
strengthening the system's programs and services for $r„ients. 

° \"-"''v1ce program tfesign recognizes the vital Importarc? of 

^Jnnn^H "rceptlons of the need for the training 

proposed. ^ 

0 An assessment of the strengths and needs of the prospective 
participants and the systems is part of the in-service p gram 

0 In-service prograir. goals are derived primarily from a set of 
educational goals for students. Including students with handicaps. 

0 In-service content and strategies are drawn from and designed to 
meet the assessed needs of students, personnel and organizations. 

0 Prograrr^? ^"^lude activities to meet the needs of leMershlp 
perso. vel, with special attention to building principals. 

IV Quality Practices in T .-Ssrvlce Education are designed to result 
1n programs which are responsive to changing needs. 

Responsive in-service, built upon Identified needs, meets those 

c^%^1tl'onVSft''''\'' to ongoing Changes In programs 'personnel and 
conditions. It Is planned and delivered In ways that recognize the 
findings of research on Innovation and change theories. "^""S"^" the 

° i?«JjIr ?h7t 'fc f?^'.!"! ^"'J^" * 3"*^ continuous 

?JJ5l?ements. responsive to changing needs and new 

0 The ')n-serv1ce program design Includes goals which are designed 

!l„; I!" """^"^ iVl" ^"^ *° increase both competence and morale 
among program participants. 
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ATTACHMENT El (Continued) 



ir;J^T"*"*^*^V" "^''^ 0^ Peer-teach1ng strategies . 
participant-created naterlals, whenever appropriate. " 

0 On-site demonstrations with students are Included when 
appropriate to the In-service education experience. 

0 Participants are provided with positive feedback on their 
progress and with follow-through consultation which is Telt 
separate from the system's personnel evaluation procedures. 

^rogrtri^chV^VlVce;"s1^re'^^^^" ^"^^-^ *° --^t In 

and ^s%.l'^:r^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ location. 
0 In-service activities are offered In a logical sequence. 
0 In-service activities are offered frequently. 

0 In-service activities are planned and conducted with mlnlroura 
interference to the students' ongoing Instructional program 

' Ja;i?;rX- rori*:rr..n/;;urs.""^"^*^^ -^-^^^ -"-"^ 

° ^a";l?c^';a" s"wo;rirte."' -'^"^^^^ - 

!!l;J?nr?„ ^°f;*'°" "lected to provide the most appropriate 
lnTd^„?t;a?eS. '''''' *° be^cSulreS 

i^iiJw^'^"**^'"' 0^ Jn-servlce activities Is an essential component of a 

2??h JL'^'f ^«^3"*^ conducted in wayTcoiatlblJ 
with the underlying. sosophy and approach of ths program. ""P"^"'* 

-**Jll!°"^*^°" '""^ evaluation c^n help drta-Tilne the dearee 

elawZ'V, °^ ^'l Professional development erper"ences Ongoing 
*c?i;?Jl«. ""^ *° strengthen planning and 1mp1ementa?1on 

The Task Force defines evaluation as the systematic cn^^-r+^rtn «* 
1nfon«it1on abo«^ the context and operation o? 1n'-serX program^^^ 
can be used to (1) determine needs (2) pUn programs (3) revise aSd 
redevelop actlv'cies and (4) Judge impact. ^ ^ 

0 Decisions concerning the In-service education program consider 



ATTACHMENT El (continued) 



ongoing program evaluation by program participants and others affected 
Oy the program. 

0 The 1n-serv1cf program design Includes both shcrt-term and 
long-term goa's. 

0 The In-service evaluation design Is comprehens^^^^^ and addresses 
the process components planning. Impleinentatlon, and 
d1s-eni1nat1on. 

0 The ip-service evaluation design Is r nslble to knowledge. 
skin, and effective outcomes. 

0 Data from evaluation is used for ongoing planning of the 
In-service program. 

0 The In-service education evaluation design Is reliable and valid. 

0 The evaluation design Includes plans to frequently report data on 
all major aspects of the program — Including Impact on students 
to all major audiences. 

0 The docujae-itatlort of the Impact of In-service activities should 
Include She perceptions of students themselves whenever 
appropriate. 



Source: Qua ny >'r^ct1ces Task Force 
Natl a ' -. Xn-servlce Network 
Schoo' .; education 
2853 East Tenth Street 
Cottage l 

Bloomlngton, Indiana 47405 
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r , ^ ^ , ATTACHMENT E2 

Examples of Evaluation Plans for Different Types of Programs 



Individual Activities 

1. Individual teacher visitation to another teacher's classroom 
a. Goal 

To jet Ideas on how to better structure classroom activities 
to deal with individual differences. 

6. Outc&tnus 

I expect to find at least three things I might try 1n my v, 
classroom. ' ' 

c. Program specifics 

I will d/::cnd Madison Elementary School. Bridgeoort In 
January and visit Ms. Casey's classroom. 

^o'' "Cord ways of grouping students, ways of 
dividing the classroom time, and how thft teacher designates 
her time. I will try out at least one specific strategy 
during the following week In my own classroom and observe the 
impact on ray students. 

d. Data coHectlon 

I will pay attention to and record Tiow successfully or 
unsuccessfully I Implement t>e strategy and why and whether 
ray students are responding positively. 

e. Follow up 

I will call or visit Ms. Casey to ask questions and to tell 
her about my success or struggles with Implementing the 
strategy. I will send a short memo to the professional 
development ommlttee telling them: 

1) My goals 1n doing this 

2) What : did 

V^ US*?!!*'" °'" ^'^l ^ accomplished my goals and if not. why not 

4) Whether or not this kind of activity should be continued. 

. Individual attendance at state conference 

a. Goal 
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ATTACHMENT E2 (continued) 



To learn the latest research on teaching styles 
b. Outcome 

L"' LUr™ .V "n help 

fi. Program specifics 

• t"!!!"* " l^'?^ Coherence In May. The workshop 

LfJl Ik"'"*^ ' - Individual Differences- 

d. Data collection 

L*'rhV„n'"''H*"'^ ^"'ll. ^"^ ^ research Ideas 1n my 

teaching during the two weeks Kimedlately followlna the 
conference and how my students react. i-o Mowing the 

^' Ji.pi'rrh""*/?"^*/ ^ ^'^'^ •""PO'-t on the rt,ces of 

research and how I used them. I will give feedhacr tn +h« 

professional development con^lttee (see e?iJple ablS^/e" 
B. Department Activity 

1 . Workshop 

a. Goal same as above 

b. Outcome 

Each pa. ■ irlpant wl .-ry out three Ideas In his/her classroom 

c. Program sf sclMcs 

I*!'Qn*^r^m**'?r J" i'*""''y 0" Wednesday afternoons from 2:00 - 
Pkll ZJn V^i™ "^P*"""" ^^O"" Glastonbury and 

JfTJ W^"^"''- Participants will divide into 

teams of two to observe one another. 

d. Data cMlectlon 

1) Professional development committee records how manv 
people attend t.i>y].tes ind-of~workshop response she^JS^ 
Informally Interviews participants to discover: 

a) to what extent did participants report tha this 
program met their needs? 

iLUl^W ^^^^ the g.als for 

which It was Intended? 

2) Participants observe one anothers' classroom teaching 
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ATTACHMENT E2 {continued) 

Tf^r^i ^"1 ^^^""^ to what extent the 

Skins "^jught 1n the workshop were Implemented 1n the 
classroom and had a positive effect on students This 
would probably not be within the capability of a fellow 
participant to judge but rather would have to be the 
responsibility of the leader - (see Bruce Joyce's 
coaching model), 

e. Follow up 

Professional development committee decides whether to repeat 
the same activity for a different group of participant/ to 
extend and deepen the activity with the same group, to offer 
other types of activities to participants to deepen their 
knowledge and skills (mini awards, conference to do a 
combination of the above or to do nothing more on this goal.) 
♦ 

Curriculum revision 

This Is an example of a long term multi-level professional 
development activity whicf. demands a variety of activities and 
evaluat on steps aJong the way. See Connecticut'. 
Curriculum Development for specif ics. 2H_Si« — to 

District Activity 

1. One day conference 

a. Soal 

To provide all educat^r^ ln the district with a one-day 
knowledge update on rec^jnt -Jevelopraent- ar^d research 1n their 



dIsclpT ne 

b . Outcome 

1*''*^^^'^*"* ^"o"* th''" new developments 

which have relevance for his/her teaching area or speciality 
ZJry^'' ^^"^"J^trJJI^e area or speciality. In seme cas« 
copies generated will be the focus for future department 
professional development programs aepartmeni 

c. Program specifics 

VlLJllK^ developed by a comnlttee of 

rer-esentatlves from each grade level and discipline 
Wor;<shops irr each discipline and specialty area will be 
offered by outside ind/or Inc^de experts 
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AHACHMENT E2 (continued) 
d. Data collection 

1) tach workshop can aluated us1nr, ^ form which will 
be designed, distributed, collected a/iu tabulated by 
the conference cornrrSttee. 

2) The conference committee will report to the 
professional development conmlttee 'indicating to what 
extent the goals for the day were met through the 
individual sessions and/or by the presenter(s) . 

3) The professional development committee reports to the 
school board on the extent to which the professional 
development program (Including this conference) has 
helped to meet the goals and objectives of the school 
district. 



Source; Connecticut State Local Planning Conwittee 
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Attachment E3 

Reflections on Evaluating Teacher Centers: 
The View From an Tron Cuw. 
by Michael Patton 



Before you design an evaluation plan for a staff development program, 
you would do well to answer these questions. 

^* Sl« \5 questions will be answered? 

Who win 'tetennlne what It all means? 

a- Is the evaluation for local program staff to use In Improving 
the program? ^ 

b. Is the evaluation for district, state or federal officials to 
use In making global program decisions? 

c. How win the evaluation be used, by whom, to make what 
decisions, cn what Issues? 

^' TJ^^^tLr\*''^ll *° in teachers? How do we want teachers to 

be different after the program? 

a. What changes 

b. What changes 

c. What changes 

d. What changes 

e. What chenge 

^' ^'^^^ we ooserve. describe, and/nr mp;.c..ra the degree to which 
teachers are different after the pror^^^ 

4. What are our criteria for success? and failure? At what level and 
o2tc''oii)? ^^""^^ °° *° teachers (for each specific 

a. At what level are we doing an outstanding Job? 

b. At what level are we doing an adequate Job? 

c. At what leve' ire doing a poor Job? 




What program activities and processes will we engage In to a 
teachers? (e.g., formal Instruction, non-directed te 
exploration, advisors, etc.) 



ffect 
eacher 



5. What 

hers? (e.g., forma 

.) 

^' ?J?..!fli" f observe, describe, and/or measure the degree to which we 
actually implement program processes and activities as planned? 

^' ''"i. ^° implement program 

flulrl? activities? What are our criteria for success? and 

a. At whar level are we doing an outstanding Job? 

b. At what level are we doing an adequate Job? 

c. At what level are we doing a poor Job? 
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ATTACHMENT E4 



Assessing the Impact of Staff Development on 

Educational Improvement 
t>y W. James Popham 



This presentation Is based on four propositions; you may not buy thenr 
but I think they are defensible. Proposition one ls that American 
education Is substantially less effective than it car be and should be 
Mot everyone subs:rlbes to that proposition. There are some folks who 
believe that American education Is doing a retty decent Job right now 
and, that being the case. 1t does not warrari any dramatic overhaul. I 
have talked to som ?«ople I respect who hold such views. I do not. I 
believe that American education Is substantially less effective than it 
ought to be, and that something has to feg done to remedy that deficit. 

Proposition two: staff development represents a potentially 
powerful raechanism to Improve the quality of schooling. I firmly 
believe that staff development constitutes a potentially powerful way to 
make things better In education. ^ 

Proposition three: the history of 1nsw*rv1ce education cannot be 
characterize as a string of dazzling tr1ur.phs. There have been too 
many Ineffective inservlce programs, and we have all been tarnished by 
these tawdry efforts. 

Proposition four: given current Incredulity regarding educator 
competency. Instructional Improvement cannot be mersly asserted; It must 
be demonstrated. Me have passed the era uvien we can simply say that we 
are oolng a good Job. The time has passed when we extol with rapture 
and rhetoric the effectiveness of our endeavors, then expect the .jbllc 
a?e effective** ^ Produce evidence that we 

I want to talk with you now about how. op the basis of these four 
propositions, we might go about evaluating staff development 
particular ♦ with respect to the Improvement of education. It would 
appear at tne outlet that we havp numerous options. There are. after 
an. varied kinds of staff development programs. They have a good many 
potential cjtcomes. Vou can think about outcomes suc.^ as the modified 
behavior of teachers, or the modified attitudes of teachers, or the 
acquisition of special teacher skills. How do we know tha* we are 
making ajU^^erence: I believe It Is more apparent than real that we 
have multiple choices available to us. I would aroue that we do not 
truly have many staff development options since In choosing an 
intervention strategy you must choose It 1n a way that Is consonant with 
the current political m1l1eu. Currently there Is grave doubt as to 
whether we are worth our salt. We simply have to produce-and we have 
to do It In a hurry. 



W. James Fopham is Professor. University of California. Los Angeles. 
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ATTACHMENT £4 (continued) 



There Is today only one criterion that we can use to Judge the quality 
of what we are about - - and that Is Improved student test performance. I 
believe that we must. In our staff development efforts, go for the 
Jugular. We have to demonstrate that with respect to the criterion that 
most people use to Judge the quality of schooling, we produce results. To 
demonstrate that staff development can. In fact, result In Improved test 
performance, we must get educators to use different kinds of tests. They 
cannot continue to use the kinds of tests which they are currently 
employing, for If they do, we do not have a cnance. There Is no chance 
for us to succeed If traditional achievement tests are employed as the 
chief Index of educational quality. This means that we will have to 
engage In a massive re-education of teachers regarding what tests are for 
and how they can be used. Fortunately, a reconceptuallzatlon of tsstlng 
permits one to devise a fairly straightforward but potentially significant 
strategy for enhancing student performance on tests. 

I have moved In my own work from teacher education toward measurement, 
not because I think teacher education Is unimportant but because I truly 
believe that measurement Is the key that unlocks the teacher education 
treasure chest. I believe that measurement constitutes the single most 
powerful, cost-effective intervention to make Instruction better. I want 
to share with you some views regarding why this Is so and why our 
traditional conceptions of testing are Inappropriate. Unless we get 
different tests to be used In the field, as staff developers we are 
destined to fall. I think you are unaware of the caliber of disaster 
represented by the use of traditional tests to evaluate education. I do 
not think you realize how dangerous It Is to us as staff developers to 
persist In the advocacy of traditional achievement tests. 

The chief purpose of measuring people In the early days was to assess 
their status, that Is, to determine their status In relationship to that 
glorious normal curve. It worked very well for a number of years, until 
In the late fifties a group of Individuals who were Influenced by Skinner 
and others who developed an approach to teaching machines and 
revision-based teaching methods so that they could get many learners up to 
mastery. It was for this reason In 1963 that Robert Glaser wrote a brief 
but Important essay In which he distinguished between the so-called 
traditional approach to measurement, which he characterized as 
norm-referenced measurement because you reference the performance of 
examinees to some kind of a normative group, and a newer approach to 
measurement In which you reference the performance of an examinee to a 
clearly defined criterion behavior. He called that latter type of 
assessment criterion-referenced measurement. 
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Attachment E3 (continued) 



8. What 1a the relationship between w;-at we're doing In the program 
(the processes and activities) and the change observRd 1n teachers 
(the outcomes)? 

a. Is there a relationship? 

b. How much confidence do we have In the strength of that 
relationship? 

9. What does It all mean? What do we do? what have we learned about 
the program that gives us direction for action? 
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ATTACHMENT £4 (continued) 

When you have a measurement tradition that Is based on norm 
referencing and an Instructional tradition that attempts to get many 
learners up to proficiency, those traditions do not mesh at all. I have 
spent considerable time since the sixties trying to discern why It Is that 
traditional approaches to testing do not yield sensitive and valid 
Indications of Instructional prowess. I want to share at least a few of 
those reasons with you. 

Why Is It that traditional tests do not give us a chance? Reason one: 
traditional achievement tests, that Is, norm-referenced achievement tests, 
are produced by commercial testing firms that must sell a large number of 
those tests In order to stay in business. As far as those testing firms 
are concerned, there Is something very reprehensible In American 
education, that Is, local currlcular choice. The currlcular preferences 
of educators In Billings, Montana, are not the same as the currlcular 
preferences of people In Indianapolis, Indiana. As a consequence 1f the 
test publishers spelled out with precision what a test was measuring, many 
educators would look at that test and say, "Well, that Is very 
Interesting, but It Is not quite the way we are teaching the subject 
S'Tf^s^iJ? "1"* ^^l^, elsewhere." To forestall that sales-limiting 
possibility, test publishers describe their wares In extremely general 
terms. Testing Is a business In this country. That Is all It Is. If you 
look very carefully at the descriptive information accompanying most 
standardardlzed achievement tests, you will discover It Is extremely 
vague. This vagueness results In mismatches between what Is taught and 
what Is tested. Such a mismatch yields spurious conclusions about program 
effectiveness. 

Another proMem Is a technical one. In order for a standardized 
norm-referenced achievement tests to perform their function most 
effectively, they must spread out examinees - - and spread them out well. 
For if there Is not a spread of scores, one cannot make the fine-grained 
comparisons that are at the heart of a good norm-referenced 
in^irP';etat1on. furthermore, the most Important factor In augmenting test 
reliability is the variation of student performance on that test. Other 
]?^f4w!^"^ "5^?^' greater the spread of scores, the higher the 

reliability coefficient. And other things being equal, higher reliability 
coefficient sell tests. Therefore, it Is imperative to have substantial 
variation in the scores on a norm-referenced test. A test Item which 
maximizes response variance is one which Is answered correctly by about 
50X of the examinees. That is, SOX of the kids gei It right, and 50% of 
the kids miss it. Ideally, the SOX who get It right are the ones who 
score well on the total test, and the SOX who get It wrong are the ones 
who score badly on the total test. When you start getting an Item which 
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ATTACHMENT E4 (continued) 



is answered correctly by 70%, 80%, or 90% of the examinees, you are 1n b1g 
trouble because that item does not spread people out at all. So what do 
norm- referenced folks do when they revise that test? They throw that Item 
out. 

o*. exactly what happens to Items on which students perform well. 

When high proportions of students answer Items correctly, the test Is 
revised so that those Items get discarded from the test. Now here Is the 
Catch 22. Items on which students perform well tend to cover topics that 
teachers thought Important enough to stress. The more the topic Is 
stressed, the better the kids do. The better the kids do, the less likely 
the Item Is to remain on the test, and this means that, after several 
revisions, you have systematically tended to exclude the very items 
covering the most Important things we teach. What a surprise, therefore 
If after a while those tests prove remarkably Insensitive to measuring the 
effects of Instruction. They are Insensitive. We do not have a chance to 
succeed on those tests. Criterion-referenced tests will, at least give 
us an opportunity to win. . .msu, a've 

When you s1t down to create a criterion-referenced test. If you keeo 
your instructional w1ts about you. It Is possible to create a test which 
essentially Illuminates Instructional design. In other words, you can 
build a test In such a way that the key subskllls, that Is. those en route 
J-Il ! }^ "l^*®"" * ^f^^'"''^ competency, are Incorporated In the 

f uJfn"^^' thereby you Illuminate the nature of the competency's key 
subskllls for teachers. It Is possible to build such tests. It Is 
possible to build such criterion-referenced tests which maintain fidelity 
to the real world" nature of the competence you are trying to develop 
You can build tests which serve as clarifications of the targets to be 
sought and, thereby, can markedly Increase the likelihood that teachers 
win provide on target Instruction for the learners. 

Now, one Important corollary Is needed. You have to try to get by 
with a -more Is less- strategy. You have to create a small number of 
high-powered targets, not a longer list of all possible targets. In 
Detroit, for example, they have a high school proficiency test In reading 
writing, and mathematics. There are four skills In each, four powerful 
4 J. described In such a way that the instructional 

Implications are clear. Now, that leads to the possibility of a powerful 
Instructional strategy. One of the things that research demonstrates 
unequivocally Is that the most potent Ingredient In effective 
Instructional sequences is the provision of engaged time-on task for 
klds. The more time k1ds spend In appropriate practices related to a 
target skill, the better they learn that skill. However, unless one 
understands the nature of the terminal skill, one cannot supply engaged 
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ATTACHMENT E4 (continued) 



Mjr contention Is- that unless we reeducate teachers across the land to 
select different kinds of tests, we do not have a chance that staff 
development will yield substantial Improvements In kids' test scores 
Once we get teachers to adopt or to develop those different kinds of 
tests, n Is a very simple next step to encourage them to provide 
sufficient tlme-on-task so that students will get better at performing on 
those kinds of tests. As I look at the array of Intervention strategies 
we might employ, and they certainly are numerous, this scheme strikes me 
as the most simple yet most likely to succeed. I believe that It Is a 
political Imperative. 

Let me close with a prophecy. I prophecy that unless staff 

development specialists win the struggle to Improve student skills by 

adopting a strategy such as the one that I have describee!, we need not 

look for other battlefields. We will have lost the war. 



NCSIE - ASSESSING THE IMPACT OF STAFF DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMS - Frederick J 
McDonald, W. James Popham, Donald J. Baden 
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ATTACHMENT £5 



STAFF DEVELOPMENT CENTER 

Havemeyer Building 
Greenwich, Connecticut 
AOMTMISTRATIVE EVALUATION 
STAFF DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM 

Frlndpal/Headmaster Asst. Principal/Housemaster 

Coordinator Central Office Administrator 

I«nnnJ3lIl*l ^''^^ Development program and make It more 

responsive to your needs as an Adralnlstratcr. we'd appreciate your talcing 
a few minutes to answer the following questions: 

1. Has the S.D. program caused you to think and olan more for your 
professional/personal growth this year? ^ 

Yes No comments: 



2- Have system-sponsored activitiP< contributed to vour 
professional/personal growth this year? 

Yes No Comroents: 



How would you rate svstem-sponsored activities ? 
Generally good Average Poor 



Have bulldlnq-SDonsored ; ^ct1v1t1es contributed to your 
professional/personal growth this year? 

Yes Mo Comments : 



How would you rate building-sponsored activities ? 
Genera) 1y good Average Poor 
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ATTACHMENT £5 (continued) 



4. 



Did you participate In any self-designed activities? Yes No 
If your answer Is yes, did this/these activities contribute to" 
professional/personal growth this year? 



your 



Yes 



No 



Connents: 



5. Has morale In your school /program been affected by the Staff 
Development program? ^ ^^^^ 



Generally positive Mixed 
effect: effect: 



Generally negative No 
effect: effect 



6. For those teachers you have observed this year, have you seen chanaes 
(in Classroom organization, maragement. «ti;it1es/cont"nt. et? 



you would attribute 
Oevelopment prooram. 



to their participation 1n the Staff 



No 



Less than 10% 



10% - 50% 



More than 50% 



Unn! J!^^!^?^ specific Changes In your building/program as a result of 
your participation in the Staff Development prograra? 



Have made several 
changes : 



Have made a 
few changes:^ 



Am conteiitplatlng 
changes: 



Have your Staff Development concerns been responded to by: 



Have made 
no changes. 



Building Assoclatgg- 
Havemever Assoclateg* 
Central O ffice Administrators! 
Program Coordinators: 
Building Administrators? 
Comments: 



Yes No Not Appropriate 

Yes No Not Appropriate" 

Yes^^ No Not Appropriate" 

Yes No Not Appropriate^ 

Yes No Not Appropriate" 



thiryeaJT"*' Development program has operated for you 
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ATTACHMENT E5 (continued) 

GREENWICH 
HAVEMEYER BUILDING 

STAFF OEVELOPHEWT PRQSRAM EVAmATTOX 

STAFF 0UEST70NNATRF 

Department: 

School :^ (1f appropriate) 

*<«ve svstem-sDonsored staff develootnent activities contributed to your 
personal/professional growth this year? 

Yes No 

If "yes", would you give an example? 



2- Have bulldlno sponsored activities contributed to your 
personal/professional growth this year? 

Yes_ No 

If "yes", would you give an example? 



3, Has morale In your school/program been affected by the Staff Oeve'ioDraent 
Program? 

a) Generally positive b) hlxed c) Generally negative d) Ho 

effect effect effect effect 

Please explain: 



4. Have you made specific changes In your classroom (activities, 
organization, content) as a result of your participation In the Staff 
Development Program? 

a) Have made several b) Have made a few c) Have made no 
changes changes changes 

If a or b, would you briefly describe the changes(s)? 
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ATTACHMENT eS (continued) 
5. Have your staff development concerns been responded to by: 

Yes No Have made 

no requests 



Building Assoc1ate)s) 



Building Adni1n1strator(s) 



Program Coord1nator(£) 



Havemeyer staff Development 
Personnel 



6. Would you like some staff development activities to take place during 
faculty meetings? 

Yes, frequently Yes. occasionally No 

7 Would you Indicate your opinion of the amount of released time presently 
provided for system-wide and building staff development? 

a) Too auch released b) Generally appropriate c) Too little released 
t^ww amount time 

Conments : 

8. Do you read the Associates' Press ? (Staff Development Newsletter) 

a) Yes, generally b) Sometimes c) Rarely or Never 

What In the Associates' Press is roost Interesting/helpful to you? 

Jihat's Happening? (Information on local and state conferences, etc.) 

Reports on Greenwich staff Ofvelopment activities (e.g.. Brain 

Research, Learning Styles). 

News of what Individual Greenwich staff members are doing as part of 

their own personal/professional development. 



Other (please specify) 



9. Would you describe what you liked best about staff development 
o^r^nq whether self-designed, building or system-sponsored. 
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INTRODUCTION 
to 

THE SAMPLE 
FIVE-YEAR PROFESS I6NaL DEVELOPMENT PLAN 



Following is a d«scription of "Hadley," a fictitious school 
district. 



IT IS NOT NECESSARY TO INCLUDE A DESCRIPTION OF YOUR SCHOOL 
DISTRICT IN YOUR FLAN. 



Background on "Hadley" is included only to provide the 
reader with a context for some of the material in the SAMPLE 
PLAN. 

This sample is only one of many forms that a five-year 
professional development plan might take. Therefore, each 
section of the sample is annotated to address alternatives 
that might more appropriately apply to districts with 
characteristics different from "Hadley". 
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HADLEY, CONNECTICUT 
(a fictitious school district) 



The town of Hadiey has a population of 31,000. The 

Hadley public school district consists of: 

o one (1) comprehensive high school, grades 9-12, with 
3 administrators, 8 non-certified staff, 112 teachers 
and a student population of 1540; 

o two (2) middle schools , grades 6-8, each housing 

approximately 520 students. Two administrators, 6 non- 
certified professionals and 25 teachers constitute the 
rttaff in each middle school; 

o four (4) K-5 elementary schools having a total student 
enrollment of 1450 and staffed by 76 classroom 
teachers, 4 administrators and 15 noncertified 
personnel; and 

o a central office (housed in the high school) which 
serves as home base for the superintendent, the assis- 
tant superintendent, the business manager, the coord- 
inator of adult education, four (4) special area 
coordinators, and a noncertified support staff of 6. 



In summary, the Hadley school district has a total of: 

7 school buildings 
4,030 students 
238 certified personnel 
13 building-level administrators 
6 central of f ice 'administrators 
41 noncertified personnel 



During each of the past five years, the Hadley Board of 
Education has authorized up to three "in-service days" in 
order for teachers to participate in professional development 



Hi 



.ctivitles. The .uperint.ndet,t .nd .ssist.nt superintendent 
have worked with the superintendent'. Advisory Committee to 
plan end implement . variety of activities which took place 
on those scheduled days. The superintendent", discretionary 
fund financed about half of the expenses associated with this 
program, the balance of support came from the Curriculum 
Development and Conference Travel lines in the district's 
budget. 

Most activities were planned in response to requests 
made through a distrlct-wid. needs questionnaire administered 
to teachers during the first month or two of each school 
year. Teachers selected from among a variety of professional 
developinent activities scheduled during in-service days. 

On April 27. 1984, two teachers, two administrators and 
two board of education members met as an ^djjoc committee to 
discuss ways to upgrade Hadley's professional development 
program. The efforts of this committee intensified in May 
"hen the Connecticut State Assembly passed Section. lO-220a of 
the Connecticut General Statutes (enacted as Public Act 84-314) 
-andating that every local school district in the state 
develop a five-year professional development plan for its 
professional staff. 
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During the time between June, 1984 through March, 1986, 
the following events took place: 

o The ad hoc committee drafted a Professional Development 
Policy statement and submitted it to the teachers* and 
administrators* associations for comment and suggested 
changes. The policy was subsequently submitted to 
and approved by the board of education. Copies were then 
posted in each school, the town hall, public library, and 
main supermarket. .The superintendent presented copies of the 
policy to parents attending a general meeting of the Hadley 
Parent Association. At this meeting, the superintendent was 
given a formal vote of support for the policy. 

o It was generally agreed that professional development 
warranted a separate line in the district*s budget. Several 
funding alternatives for this new budget item were considered 
by the Hadley Board of Education. Among these were 
unproductive efforts lo tap local business and industry for 
financial support. After a series of negotiations with the 
local teachers and administrators* associations, the board 
approved a plan to fund half the program by increasing the 
total budget and the other half by transfering a portion of 
the sabbatical leave and conference lines in the 1986-1987 
budget to the new item - - "Professional Development". 

o The assistant superintendent was assigned leadership of the 
professional development program and given the time and 
authority to carry out this additional responsibility. • 

o A representative Professional Development Planning 
Committee was formed through a volunteer process. This 
committee was charged with the development of a five-year 
Professional Development Plan for Hadley, to be implemented 
•JUly 1| 1986. 

o Building-level and administrator committees were formed. 
Meetings were held, assumptions about the schools and 
community were made, discussed and tested where possible. A 
comprehensive assessment of professional development needs 
took place. Program goals and objectives were developed. A 
focus for the first year of the plan was identified. 
Activities Here defined, resources committed, timelines 
established and evaluation procedures begun. 

The plan was submitted to the State Department of Education 
on March 17, 1986. 
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(SAMPLE) 



A FIVE-YEAR PLAN FOR PROFESSIONAL DEVELOPMENT 



Hadley, Connecticut 
(a fictitious public school district) 

AS MAKADTED UNDER SECTION 10-220a 
OF THE CONNECTICUT GENERAL STATUTES * 



Submitted to 
The Connecticut State Department of Education 

March 17, 1986 
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HADLEY PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
100 School Street 
Hadley, Connecticut 01020 



March 17, 1986 



The Connecticut State Department of Education 

?.0. ilx Ifi^""^^"!""' Professional Development 

Hartford, Connecticut 06145 



RE: Certification of Compliance 

with Section 10.220a of the Connecticut General Statutes 

PlJn"?^^''!^*!**^ hereby certify that the attached Five-Year 




NOTEO a formal school board letter of certificaUnn 4« 
Tfq^ed by legislation as part of a diJtrlJ". fiJe-^li?^ 

included approval or support be 
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HADLEY PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
100 School Street 
Hadley, Connecticut 01020 



Judith W. Smith 

Superintendent of Schools (203)345-6789 



BOARD CF EDUCATION PROFESSIONAL DEVELOPMENT POLICY 
(Board Policy #85-237) 

The Hadley School District encourages its teachers and 
administrators to broaden and deepen their knowledge, their 
understanding of the teaching-learning process, their under- 
standing of students, and their perception of themselves and 
their colleagues as worthy and effective professionals. To 
this end, the Hadley Board of Education is committed to the 
support of a planned, ongoing, and systematic professional 
development program designed to maintain, enrich and/or im- 
prove the skills, knowledge and abilities needed by education- 
al personnel to meet their professional responsibilities. 
The ultimate goal of the professional development program is 
to improve student learning. 

In order to assist district educators to maintain, 
enrich and/or improve their effectiveness with students, the 
Board of Education will, to the extent possible, support a 
planned professional development program for all certified 
staff by providing funds and making time available for 
planning and implementing the program. In addition, the 
Superintendent is directed to appoint a district coordinator 
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for professional d.v.lop,«„t .„d to .st.bllsh . .te.ring 
co^itte. composed of r.pr.sent.tlv.s from the Board of 
Eduction, the .d.i„istr.tio„. te.ch.rs .„d other .ppropri.te 
.t.ff . rh. Superintendent is .Uo directed to report 
-uelly to the Board of Eduction on the profession.! 

development program and its effect w< fK 

Its ertect with recommendations fot 

changes as needed. 

« 

This co«,it„ent to profession.! development on the p.rt 
Of th„ schoo! district is . co».it.ent to the .ffi™.tion of 
l-rning .s . lif.iong process which contributes to the «.!!- 

•.exng Of the individu.!. the !oc! school district, .nd t.e 

society. 



the last five yeari, oust aSS^iS ®^ education within 

Prpfessional divelopnSSt pU?? ^" '^^'^ •cceptable five-yiJr 
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HADLEY TEACHERS' ASSOCIATION 
100 School Street 
Hadley, Connecticut 01020 



March 3, 1986 



To Whom it May Concern: 

The Hadley Public School District professional development 
five-year plan was developed with the advice and assistance 
of representatives of the Hadley Teachers' Association as 
required under Section lC-220a of the Connecticut General 
Statutes. 

The Hadley Public School District's 238 certified teachers 
recognize the potential impact of professional development on 
their own professional growth and on the improvement of 
instruction in their classrooms. Therefore, the Hadley 
Teachers' Association is in full agreement with the 
Professional Development Five-Year Plan developed 
cooperatively by teachers, administrators and the Board of 
Education for the Hadley School District. 



NOTE ; J Section 10-220a of the Connecticut General Statutes 
reqiRres that "NOT LATER THAT APRIL 1, 1986, EACH LOCAL OR 
REGIONAL BOARD OF EDUCATION SHALL DEVELOP, WITH THE ADVICE 
AND ASSISTANCE OF THE TEACHERS EMPLOYED BY SUCH BOARDS, 
INCLUDING REPRESENTATIVES OF THE EXCLUSIVE BARGAINING 
REPRESENTIVE OF SUCH TEACHERS CHOSEN PURSUANT TO SECTION 
10-153b AND SUCH OTHER RESOURCES AS THE BOARD DEEHS 
APPROPRIATE, AND SUBMIT TO THE STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION FOR 
APPROVAL A FIVE-YEAR PLAN, TO BE IMPLEMENTED NOT UTER THAN 
SCHOOL YEAR 1986-1987". A letter such as the above example, 
or a statement attesting to compliance with this requirement 
of the Statutes should be included in the plan of each 
district. 




Robert A. Menke 
President, HTA 
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HADLEY PARENT ASSOCIATION 

100 School Street 
«aciey, Connecticut 01020 



June 14, 1985 

To Whom it May Concern: 

has iev?I5ii"?ge*JJSIe^s'?o%'a! V*f Association 
adopted by the H.^ffHli|§S|^^ 

of ^K^"%i?icf f?itL'Lt%%°5^%^^,%%f,T^^ ^^'^'^ 'i^ -pp"-i 

concept of a comprehensive PrSflsfion-t S '"fPo^^t for the 
fc • Hadley teachers and «dmi"st?IJo?f ! ^^^^^^P"*"' Program 



Norma F: i^mith - 



lorma F: Smith 
President, HCPA 




ffps?;pr« — - 

the letgici.^^^ siooor? V"^*"*"' « l!ot_jrequired by 

prograS and is" »tron|J; Jn^oSLieS ^f* ^^-n^t^^J^thiTT^ 
members of the non-eduJation fSSmMAs^" P^tjtMs or other 
aspect of professional devew!!? ?^ involved in any 

such involvement shou^^^%rx^^s\^"^^l',^^?,-- 
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ORGANIZATION STRUCTURE 



A. Coordinator of Professional Development 



Bernard Santano, the Assistant Superintendent of 
Schools, is responsibile for the coordination of the pro- 
fessional development program. One day per week (202) of 
this persv-jn s time is devoted to professional development. 



NOTE^Although Hadley assigned the leadership of its 
protessional development progranv to the assistant 
superintendent, other districts may designate another 
Administrator (such as a curriculum coordinator, principal or 
adult education director) to fulfill this role. In any 

? singl'- Individual with decision-making authority 
should be identified to iead the program. The name and title 
or that person should appear in the plan. 
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®- Prof«»«^ional D^v ^loprngnt 

for J?£Nr?!^\5f^°"* Professional Development Associate 
«:L*?e%i„'s?SIii1h1./'-" A" «"ciate has tnll 

5ev"o^:e" So^^tlef Professional 

S?ee%%^| SS«i?lt21rin'd" Development 

^* n?l^n5 ■T'*"* building staff, princi- 

14 SSliUee'i"'^it\e?f n^^^y*.' Development Steer- 

dev^lop„e^t".^^LTt^ir:i?H^^^•^J^^^r^^rL^^^ 

Building associates are classroom teachers. They are 
elected annually by their peers. Elected associates for the 
1986 - 1987 school year are: 



Elementary Sc^hn^i, Middle School. 



Sara Atkinson 
Rose N. Bloom 
Larry Cole 
Barbara Dube 
Cora Hyde 
Marie Sachs 



Janice Copes 
Verne Parker 
Mary Russell 
Fred Stanley 



High School 

Ralph Carson 
Eugene Dole 
Laura Hyde 
Jack Jones 
Lester Lannin 
Morris Schultz 
Carlo Vasquez 



grass- 
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C. Building-Level Professional Development Committees 

The staff of each building selects its ovn Professional 
Development Committee members. These committees represent 
the various interests of their respective teachers, adminis- 
trators and support staff. 

The building committees meet monthly. The 
responsibility of each building Professional Development 
Committee is to solicit ideas from staff, generate proposals 
for building-level staff development, and advise the 
principal on the use of the building-level professional 
development fun.i-. Building-level committee membership in- " 
eludes the associates plus the following: 



Elementary I 

A. Fine - Kindergarten 
C. Panner - Spec. £duc. 
E. Lyons - 3rd grade 
G. Vincent - 3th grade 

Elementary III 

I. Cohen - Chapter I 
K. Smith - Music 
M. Vallante - 2'rd grade 
0. Wilde - 5th grade 

Middle A 

R. Udall - Math 

T. Fortunata - Spec. Educ. 

W. Bulkley - English 



Elementary II 

B. Kline - 1st grade 

D. Rhodes - 2nd grade 

F. Tyson - Art 

H. DeVine - 4th grade 

Elementary IV 

J. Blanc - Music 
L. Noel - Kindergarten 
N. Charles - 2nd grade 
P. Paully - 4th grade 

Middle B 

S. Terra - English 
V. Fortas - Science 
J. Rippart - French 



High School 



K. Williams - Phys. Ed. 

L. Babbett - English 

M. Martin - Math 

N. Reagan - Consumer Educ. 
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°- Administrators' Profession al DevelnnmAnt r.^^*..^. 

The Administrators' Professional Development Committee 
is comprised of one administrator from each building level 
and central office staff representing the various district 
program areas* 

The Administrators' Professional Development Comndttee 
•elicits professional development needs from building «nd 
central office administrators and plans activities to meet 
those needs. This committee meets every other month with 
additional meetings as required. Members of the 
administrators', committee are: 

John O'Neil, Dir. of Grants and Special Programs 

Laura McDonald, Special Education Coordinator 

Peter Slotnick, Business Manager 

Gerard Lobin, High School Principal 

Freida Gottleib, Elementary School Principal 

Richard Smith, Middle School Principal 



"P"i«J" for •dn.lnlstrttors." An"3m?5i"?;.H:f?*"8 " 
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E. District Professional Development Steering Committee 

The District Professional Development Steering Committee 
is composed of the building Associates, one central office 
and two building administrators, one Board of Education 
representative, and the coordinator of professional development. 
The District Professional Development Committee meets every 
six weeks and is responsible for advising and assisting the ■ 
professional development coordinator in the overall 
assessment, planning, delivery and evaluation of the district- 
wide professional developmen:: program. 



Jli2I£^ Hadley formed a separate district-wide steering 
coEnTttee. Other districts nay choose this option or use an 
already existing representative group, such as a 
superintendent's advisory committee or a K-12 curriculum 
committee, to take on the additional responsibility of being 
the professional development governing body for the district. 
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PROFESSIONAL DEVELOPMENT FUNDING 

The Hadley Board of Education, in order to assure 
ongoing funding for professional development, has 
established a Professional Development Program line item in 
its annual budget. The amount of funds allocated annually to 
professional development program-related activities is based 
on the following formula: 

175,00 X the number of FTE certified staff. 
The actual amount spent each year on professional development 
will be determined by the financial requirements of the 
program-related activities planned for that year, and will 
not exceed the allocated amount. 

Under this process, $19,350 has been allocated for 
professional development program-related activities in the 
1986 - 1987 school year. The program as planned will be 
financed in whole from this budget line. 



NOTE^ The writ ten -five -year plan must show that funds have 
oeen allocated to implement the professional development 
plan. Indication that financial support is related to the 
planned cost of the program should Slso be inclSJed in the 
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COLLABORATION WITH NEIGHBORING SCHOOL DISTRICTS 

Hadley has entered into informal agreements vith the 
directors of professional development in Trent and Exitor, 
Connecticut. These agreements call for: 
1. the scheduling of "released/in-service" days will 
coincide whenever possible, 

2. information about scheduled activities will be 
exchanged, and 

3. personnel from each school district nay observe 
classes and participate in activities preserated by 
the other districts, space and circumstances 
permitting. 



NOTE ; p Collaboration with other districts or regional 
education centers is not required by legislation . 
However, a regional approach to professional development can 
be effective as a way to maximize limited resources. 



TIME ALLOCATIONS FOR PROFESSIONAL DEVELOPMENT 
The Hadley Board of Education has authorised four(4) 
full days and four (4) half days as released time for 
district and building-level professional development act- 
ivities each year. In addition, an individual nay be released 
for a naximum of two (2) days with his or her supervisor's 
approval to participate in approved individualized professional 
development activities. Members of the professional 
development committees are allowed up to five additional days 
for planning purposes. 



NOT EJ The five-year plan must indicate that time has been 
sec aside for individuals to plan and take part in 
professional development activities. Time allotments for 
each district should te realistic in terms of need as well as 
^ availability. 
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THE PROFESSIONAL DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM 
Statemen t of Purp osA 

The overall purpose of the H.dley Profe..lo„.l Develop- 
ment Progren, Is to provide the te.chers .„d .d.inistrators of 
the district .ith . .yste«.tic ..rles of ectivlties end 
experiences which will le.d to their becoming „ore effective 
educetors. better able to achieve the educational goals and 
objectives of the .chool district. 



The professional develo^ent program for the five 
.chool years. 1986 - 1991 win focus cn helping the 
professional staff „eet the educational goals and objectives 
Which have been established for the Hadley .chool district 
pursuant to Section 10-220 of the Connecticut General 
Statute, (aee pages 15 and 16). The majority of the 
professional development program's activities and the 
bulk of it. resources will be dedicated to this focu... 

During the first year of this five-year plan (1986-1987). 
the professional development program will concentrate on 
helping certified staff address the districf, educational 
Objective «. Which calls for improved student performance in 
«riti.,g. This decision to focus initially on Improving 
.tudent writing is al.o the result of an .,t.„.ive analysis 
of the teaching-learning need, in the di.trict described on 
P.Se. 17-18 Of this plan. Emphasis on improving writing 
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instruction will continue into the Swcond year of the 
professional development program with specific activities to 
be determined by an ongoing evaluation and needs assessment 
process. 

The second yeai (1987 - 1988) of the five-year pro- 
fessional development program will address the district's 
educational objective #1: 

Increased parent involvement in school affairs 
«nd in the education of their children will be 
evident. 

The third, fourth and fifth years of the professional 
dfivelopment program will concentrate on helping the pro- 
fessional staff neet the three remairing district objectives. 
Focus will be on one of these objtifives each year, the order 
to be determined by an ongoing assessment of priorities and 
needs. 



NOTE?^ The five-year plan for professional development must 
contain a written statement describing the purpose for the 
program. That purpose nust be directly related to the 
district's soals and objectives established pursuant to 
Section 10-220 of the Connecticut General Statutes. 

In addition to a statement of purpose, it is strongly 
encouraged, although not required by legislation , that the 
t>lan for professional development contain a description of 
the focus for the program. Hadley decided to focus on a 
single area during each year of its planned program. This 
arrangement allows Hadlev to concentrate its United 
resources in order to make an in-depth impact on one 
objective at a time. Every district should decide for itself 
whether it can afford to focus on one, two or teveral 
professional development needs at one time and plan 
accordingly. 
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KADLEY, CONNECTICUT PUBLIC SCHOOL DISTRICT 

EDUCATIONAL GOALS AND OBJECTIVES 

Established Pursuant to Section 10-220 
of the Connecticut General Statutes 

EDUCATIONAL GOALS 

!• Desire for Learninf> 

Motivated by hone, school, community and peer zrouv 
M7lf^i^:T' students will dsJelop Tposfuve 

JtJlCi !«; "tt^^ *»«iShten their aspirations, wu! 
SiU devflon of personal goals, and 

Se^^^^^5i?^h^Su%h^%^^c^^i^?. ^"^"^^ ^-^ '"-^^^^ 

2- Acquisiti on of Essential Skills 

^HiKl^'^iMSiii" mathematics, and will devSiop the 
SIcMs«y fo'^ '±clss. de-ision-making sfiJJf 

^* Acquisition of Broad Base of Knowl^r^ ^ 

Do?en?J;i "^Jfi unique and creative 

potential, vill understand and appreciate their ««« 
•Jd other cultures, and will becSSrSSrJ re^ponsiblS 
cititens through the acquisition of kSSJledll^ in the 
arts, aciences, and humanities. 

Preparation for Life 

life and parenthood, economi? understlndinc inS 

5. Arpreciation nf gnr-^ ety's VaLu«>Q 

Students will appreciate nnd adhere to t-h* k..*^ 
values of society^ respect for diJeJIity" r^Sect for 
hSSan'i?;/"^'*^' environment, aXi JL'^S^J 'fH 
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EDUCATIONAL OBJECTIVES ' 

Every five years, a committee composed of teachers, 
administrators, board members and local business and public 
agency representatives review school data, community 
development plans, local demographics, state college and 
university entrance requirements, area employment tr-ncs and 
other factors related to the district's educational goels. 
Educational objectives are established which describe the 
desired impact to be made on each of the five goals over the 
next five years. The district's objectives for the 1986 - 
1991 school years are: 

1- Desire for Learning; Increased parent involvement in 
schrcl affairs and in the education of their children will be 
evident. 

2. Acquisition of Essential Skills; The writing program 
for grades rour through eleven will better meet the 
expectations of the district for improved written and verbal 
communication skills. 

3. Acquisition of Br oad Base of Knowledg e; Students will 
iJPJ?^*. ^***if ^^ovledge and appreciation of the contribution 
ot Blacks, Hispanics and other minorities to national, state 
and local culture and history. 

Preparat ion for Life : Secondary school students will 
* *" of the world of work and develop 

skills. appropriate to finding employment and career 
advancement. w 

. 5. Appreciat ion of Society's Values ; Students will 
develop respect ^or the environment through the infusion of 
environmental studies into other curricula areas. 



NOTE:. 
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Th«r%./iIl'.?'^"'';'^J"*^ 5°*^? Objectives of the district 
thai nave already been developed pursuant to Section 10-220 
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NEEDS ASSESSMENT 

Process 

During the 1985 - 1986 school ye.r, the District 
Professionel Development Steering Committee conducted s multl. 
Ph.se assessment of professional development needs. I« the 
first ph.se, s-.udent records end test scores, community 
concerns .nd expect.tions, ,nd bo.rd of education policies 
•nd priorities were reviewed in relation to district goals 
and objectives* 

In ph.se two. an analysis of the d.ts gathered in 
phase one v.s presented to the full professional staff. The 
Professional Development Associ.tes then met with individuals 
.nd smell groups of st.ff members in their buildings to 
(1) discuss the d.ta. (2) generate a list of perceived needs, 
.nd (3) "br.instorm" a list of potential activities to 
addraas those needs. 

The District. Building .nd Administr.tors' Committees 
then .n.lyied the informetion .ccumul.ted by the .ssoci.tes 
•nd developed . p.p.r/pencil survey instrument to be completed 
by .11 certified profession.! st.ff. 

The .ssessment instrument .Iso provided st.ff with the 
opportunity to indict, .ddition.l needs .nd/or activities 
Which (1) relet, to the district", objectives for the next 
year, or (2) do not rel.te directly to the objectives but ere 
considered import.nt or worthwhile. The survey w.s 
.dministered to small groups by the Professional Development 
Associates in order to provide opportunities for clarification 
•nd to create a high probability for return. 
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Data Ga thered From Assessmerit Prnroee 

1. A subjective assessment of student writing based on an 
examination of writing samples taken from grades 6. 9. and 11 
showed a general need for improvement. . , ana ii 

f;»2^iriiTf •""''"c^^ validated the need for improvement in 

?esf ?or Ji.dof 'a ?? "^^^^y Proficiency 

Test for grades 6, 9 and 11 were well below expectations. 



Holistic Scores 


Z 11th 
Grade 


2 9th 
Grad* 

6 


2 6th 
Grade 

8 


High competency A 


3 


Grade level 3 


20 


22 


26 


Below grade level 2 


72 


70 


62 


Seriously deficient 1 


5 


2 


4 



^C.f?Y*"i ^°^f^ businessmen ccmmented on the poor writinc 
SireS LJ?nr.K^ Hadley High School graduates ShSm ?Jey hfve 
hired during the past three years. 

4. The average number of Hadley High School graduates 

Hidl^y' ;frh%?;f lllll'llo':' cumculum in 

6. No in-service activities have been offered in writing for 
the past two years. 

3;iML°fc'?S 'f"''*'^''f ^? ""^^^^^ identified improvement in 
the dlftJlcJ!^ priority professional development need of 

f;ne?alS^^k^^r" "f^*""!^ "J?."^ guidance personnel stress a 
general lack of world of work" understanding by graduates. 

9. Students and the community in general have littl* 

be^a"lo;"o'i"ftl'f;5u%eT'"'''"*"^ ^"P"' 

Hispanic residents in Hadley will 

iSwe?i!tiSS'if*'fSj^Li? ftS?*^' i^^'f^^' The knowledge aid 
appreciation of the contribution of minorities ta inenT «nri 

national culture- and history is minimal. 
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ed thron f> h 



o computer •pplication to the classroom 

o classroom management 

o study skills instruction 
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ASSESSMENT OF PROFESSIONAL DEVELOPMENT NEEDS 
OF BUILDING AND CENTRAL OFFICE ADMINISTRATORS 

The Professional Development Coordinator conducted a 
needs assessment session for building and central office 
administrators. Several needs were identified and ranked in 
priority order as follows: 

1. To effectively supervise and manage the 
curriculum development and implementation of 
an upgraded writing program for the district. 

2. To develop strategies for improving public and parent 
involvment in the school system. 

3. To conduct more effective and efficient staff and 
faculty meetings. 

In addition, administrators voiced their intention to attend 
and/or participate in professional development activities for 
certified staff whenever possible. 



NOTE?^ Section 10-220a of the Connecticut General Statutes 
mandates personnel management and evaluation training or 
experience for administrators." The five-year plan should 
present the method and results of assessing the needs of 
administrators. 
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IDENTIFICATION OF IN-SERVICE NEEDS 
OF NONCERTIFICATED PERSONNEL 

During the 1984-1985 .ehool year, in-servic. needs of 
noneertificeted personnel were assessed by means of inter- 
views with target staff .nd by reports from supervisors and 
building principals. The following needs were identified 
through this process: 

" l:°gJ:^^is:g:;r£ r;-a?g x^i:;:es'!:' -""'^ 

o f^f;°;|-g'^^^ r„c..^..,.. improve the abllltv of 



SJfPj';*" i» no state r«q..<^......> to provide staff 

district, may wan? n'conswIr^ShU ipt^n*."""'""' 
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PROFESSIONAL DEVELOPMENT ACTIVITIES 

I. LEVELS OF ACTIVITIES 

Professional Development Activities take place at three 
levels: district-wide, building, and individual. 

District-wide professional development activities 
address the district objectives established for a given 
school year. Professional staff from all grade levels and 
subject areas participate in district-wide activities. 

Building-level professional development activities 
address both the annual objectives which are set for the 
whole district and the priority needs identified by the 
building's Professional Development Committee for their own, 
unique situation. 

Individual professional development activities provide 
the opportunity for individuals to plan and implement a 
special project which will ultimately result in the 
improvement of instruction. Staff members set goals for 
personal iinprovement and develop action plans for meeting 
those goals. 

II. TYPES OF ACTIVITIES 

We in Hadley believe that professional development is 
not a single event or activity, but rather a process which 
includes a wide range of activities. Therefore, the Hadley 
Professional Development Program draws upon the following 
types of activities at various times: 

o Workshops led by local staff or outside consultants, 
o Formal courses or seminars . 
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o Networking with other •chool districts. 

o Attendance at profession al conferences A conventions 

o Participating m formal or informal peer group ae eT^ 

in£8 to share ideas and information. 

o Planning/developing new curricula. 

o Committee work related to professional development. 

° riannlng, reading or research designed to improve 

Classroom instruction. improve 



i^^iHr2lDffJ°F?!?r^5^ft°SJ!SKci^^^^""S THE FIRST YEAR 
OF THE HADLEY FIVE-YEAR PROFESSIONAL DEVELOPMENT PLAN 

(1986 - 19/87 School Year) 



.Jimt nllJfLe? following page is an example of how 
^ 5 *P development activities are to be 

?oJS '^'^Kf^f*** Professional Development RepSrt 

Fo£m. The five-year plan can present this material using 
ir format. Examples of two other formats for charting 
activities are provided on the two subsequent pages. 
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SAMPLE I 



PROFESSIONAL DEVELOPMENT ACTIVITIES: 1986 - 1987 SCHOOL YEAR 

HADLEY, CONNECTICUT 



be addressed 



I not aware of 
t-wide extent 
tem in student 
and of the 
:'s plans for ^ 
ng the situa- 



for good 
not clear. 



not familiar 
!nt writing 
Lonal methods 
rials. 



Activity 



Half-day general 
information 
session with 
speakers and 
information 
packets. 



Formulation of 
criteria for 
student writing 
assessment. Led 
by consultants. 



All-day workshops 
on structured 
writing and writ- 
ing in content 
areas. 



-'articipants 
Level I to be Served 



District 



All profes- 
sional staff, 
A-12. 



Grade & I All profes- 
subject I sional staff, 



areas, 



4-12. 



Building I All profes- 
sional staff, 
4-12. 



Approximate 
Date(s) 



Sept., 1986 



Sept., 1986 



Early 

Oct., 1986 



Desired 



Staff w 
forward 
follow-i 
activit 



Each gri 
subject 
will est 
criteria 



Teachers 

develop 

structio 

techniqu 

material 



separ.t. activities on ^he'^^ha"? " *"P"v»»»oii activities should also be l„c?J 
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SAMPLE III 



1. GOAL: 



2. PROBLEM STATEMENT: 

i 



3. OBJECTIVE: 


4. EVALUATION OF THE ACHIEVEMENT OF THE OBJECTIVE: 


5. ACTIVITIES 


6. PERSONS • 
RESPONSIBLE 


7. TIME 
SCHEDULE 


8. EVIDENCE OF 
ACTIVITY ACCOMPLISHMENT 

• 











9. BUDGET AND SPECIFIC USE OF FUNDS: 
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IV. PROFESSIONAL DEVELOPMENT ACTTVITTpc vpabc o 

District-, building- .nd individual-lsvel activities 
during year. 2 - 5 of this five-year plan will continue to 
focus on the annual objectives set by the Board of Education. 
The process for planning specific activities for specific 
participants will duplicate the procedures followed for the 
first year of the program and will use evaluation data to 
modify the program as needed. 

The focus of professional development activities for 
1987-1988. the second year of this five-year plan will be- 

b. Increasing the involvement of parents in school 
issues and in the education of^^e^r chUdren? 

The third through fifth years of this plan (1988-91). 
will focus on: 

2««?eic!/f'''"*"°3*^ exploration 
experiences for secondary school students; 

^' k!Io!?fJa! '5* ?««"ness, appreciation and 
aSd ^f?f^^f "ino'^ity contributions to local 
and national culture and history; and 

JSrrilSfa?""'"""*"'*' appropriate 

"rSilOfJS^^fS professional development activities for the 1 

]iS7^il?i^fff2s°^Xry%;?f'2\%J;SJ{;^*' m thrf"e^;ear'' | 
only in a general wav SSch f« V« J!^ '° ^ inaicated | 

ere to list the major golis £f you r Sgof^ ^y^-" which you I 
program for each yiar Sf vour f?Si uff^^f*^®""^ development I 
that during each Jear of ffil P^*"' is expected ■ 

Plan, •ach^dilSiJt iill w5plJ?rrJh.Sr^?*^ '^^^•f^d hy this 
ities for that year which^e^gj^^; ge^^'g^ Ulin^'itl 3?c^?^".. 
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EVALUATION 

Evfiluation of Professional Development in Hadley will 
take place on two (2) levels: program and activity. 

The program evaluation will asks whether or not the plan 
is being followed and will look for ways to improve the 
process. The District Professional Development Committee has 
responsibility for the evaluation process. Procedures which 
will be used by the committee will include: 

1. Periodic review of the needs assessment techniques and 
instruments to determine their comprehensiveness; 

^' of program activities to assess the degree 

ind 5hl i5eS?ifrfd*^^^;"^2« the, objectives of the distflH 
ana cne identified needs of participants; 

• ^' resources to assess their quality, 

availability and use. 

Program evaluation will also assess the extent to which 
the program was true to its focus, what impact it had on 
helping staff members meet their assessed needs, and to what 
degree the objectives of the district were addressed. 

• 

The activity evaluation will provide immediate feedback 
bf the degree of participant satisfaction with a given 
activity. This will be done through the use of a structured 
survey instrument. The activity evaluation will also examine 
the impact that an activity or series of activities makes on 
teacher behavior. This will be done through the use of 
structured observational instruments to be used by 
participants with each other. 
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In each case, outcomes of an activity will be measured 
nainst the objectives set for th.t activity. Comparison of 
pre- and post- activity behaviors and performance will take 
place in some areas; in others, anecdotal or descriptive 
summaries will be solicited. 

The results of the evaluation will be used to determine 
what is working and what is not. PericJic modifications of 
the program will be based upon the analysis of evaluation 
data. The District Professional Development Committee will 
suggest such modifications to the coordinator for 
implementation. 



■iFiEy'thfj\%'rL%S^%\|£^^^^^^^ the systematic 

fessioSal developmenrpro^?a^fSd dfc^.-K^^i;^'^"! P"" 
results will be used to Sodifv ^^"^^ evaluation 
the Professional D ^°o".^"fg^^^, 5^5. P^°l^??- Appendix E of 
Loc a T Schoo l nj-^ 7, f^°f"^^"t Plflnmng guid^r a P^,-n.e>^ 

melhuds and xS^tru^ents'^^'"-' " ^^^^"^^ °^ evaluation " 
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